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Voiume XXIII. 


MAY, 1888. No. 3. 





CELEBRATING MR. CHILDS’ BIRTHDAY, 
BANQUET OF THE EX-DELEGATES’ ASSOCIATION, 


SPEECHES, TOASTS, SENTIMENTS AND TESTIMONIALS 
IN His HONOR. 


May 12, 1888, will long be remembered by the prin- 
ters of Philadelphia and vicinity for the memorable 
celebration of the birthday of their steadfast friend 
and distinguished fel- 
low-citizen, George W. 

Childs, publisher of 
the Public Ledger. 

The Association of 

Ex-Delegates of Phila- 
delphia Ty pographical 
Union, No. 2, and of 
Pressmen’s Union, No. 
4, to the International 
Typographical Union, 
had resolved that some 
fitting celebration of 
the day should be held, 
and it was decided that 
a Testimonial Banquet 
should be given, at 
Dooner’s Hotel, to 
which were invited the 
eight printer members 
of the United States 
House of Representa- 
tives, together with 
many distinguished 
members of the print- 
ing and publishing fra- 
ternities throughout 
the country. 

When Messrs. Childs and Drexel sent their checks 
for $5,000 each to the Convention of the International 





Typographical Union in Pittsburgh, in 1886, provision 
was made that the individual members should have an 
opportunity of assisting in augmenting the fund until 
such time as it was seen fit to make disposition of it. 
It was then arranged that the printers east of the Mis- 
sissippi should contribute the price paid for setting one 
thousand ems on Mr. Childs’ birthday, May 12 of each 
year, and that the printers west of the Mississippi 
should do likewise on the annual recurrence of Mr. 
Drexel’s birthday, on 
September 13. Fol- 
lowing out this plan 
of mutual assistance, 
the printers west of 
the Mississippi have 
made two annual con- 
tributions to the fund, 
and on Saturday, May 
12, the second contri- 
butions of printers this 
side of the great river 
were made. Exclud- 
ing this last contribu- 
tion, of which but mea- 
gre returns have yet 
been received, the fund 
has already increased 
to over $16,000, 

The modest efforts 
of the Ix- Delegates to 
fittingly celebrate Mr. 
Childs’ natal day, and 
the spontaneous and 
hearty responses of 
distinguished men 
who had _ graduated 
from the printing of- 


fice, resulted in an occasion as memorable as it was suc- 
cessful and enjoyable to all who participated. 
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DECORATIONS AND ARRANGEMENTS. 

The handsome dining hall was decorated with the 
national colors, and to the rear of the President’s chair 
was a magnificent painting of the Public Ledger build- 
ing, in a massive frame. On one side of this picture 
was a large portrait of Mr. Childs, and on the other a 
corresponding portrait of Mr. Drexel, elegantly framed 
and decorated. ‘The stars and stripes floated above all, 
and below was a bank of flowers, the gift of the em- 
ployés of the “ Ledger Job Office.” ‘To the left of Mr. 
Childs’ portrait was the silken banner of ‘Typographical 
Union, No. 2, of Philadelphia, and to the right of Mr. 
Drexel’s portrait was the beautiful banner of Press- 
men’s Union, No. 4, of this city. 

On the table and about the banquet hall flowers and 
plants were profusely distributed, producing, with the 
ornamented chandeliers and candelabra, a most pleas- 
ing and graceful effect. In front of each plate was 
placed a ménu card, noticeable for its typographic 
beauty, and in front of the plate of each Congressional 
guest was a little surprise from Mr. Childs in the shape 
of a fragrant bouquet. In addition to these, there were 
numerous bouquets and plateaus sent as birthday gifts 
to Mr. Childs, with the compliments of warm personal 
friends and invited guests who could not be present. 
Among the latter was one from William M. Singerly, 
of the Philadelphia Record. During the evening, and 
between the speeches, music was discoursed by Simon 
Hassler’s orchestra. 


THE BANQUET. 

At half-past seven o’clock Mr. John A, Dardis, Presi- 
dent of the Ex-Delegates’ Association, called the as- 
semblage to order, and the one hundred members and 
guests were seated. Mr. Dardis said: 


GENTLEMEN :—As President of the Ex-Delegates’ Association 
of Philadelphia, it becomes my pleasant duty to welcome you, 
and to ask your hearty co-operation in this effort to fittingly 
celebrate the birthday of our distinguished fellow-citizen and 
benefactor, George W. Childs, publisher of the Public Ledger. 

While the printers cast of the Mississippi are celebrating the 
day by each setting a thousand ems of type as a contribution 
to the Childs-Drexel Fund, it seemed to us that the printers of 
Philadelphia should, in addition to their contribution, publicly 
signalize their appreciation of Mr. Childs’ noble, unselfish, and 
long-continued generosity to the entire printing fraternity. 

Hence this Testimonial Banquet in his honor, to which you 
are cordially invited; and, with your assistance, we hope to 
make it one of the most memorable events in the history of 
the'art preservative. 

I now take great pleasure in introducing to you Mr. James 
J. Dailey, Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements. 


Mr. Dailey, upon being introduced, briefly acknowl- 
edged the applause with which he was greeted, and in- 
troduced the Rev. John R. Moses, Rector of St. Jude’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church, who invoked the Divine 
blessing. 


The announcement was made that letters and tele- 
grams of regret at their inability to be present had 
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been received from Hon. Simon Cameron, who is proba- 
bly the oldest printer in the United States; Hon. John 
Russell Young, Hon. John H. Oberly, ex-President of 
the International Typographical Union and Civil-Ser- 
vice Commissioner, and the following printers or ex- 
printers : 

Civil-Service Commissioner Oberly, ex-President I. T. U. 

Congressman J. H. Gallinger, of Concord, N. H. 

Congressman Thos. L. Thompson, of California. 

Wim. Aimison, President International Typographical Union. 

David P. Boyer, Chief Organizer of the L. T. U. 

Frank 8. Pelton, Secretary of the Board of Trustees of the 

Childs- Drexel Fund. 

Ex-President McVicar, of the Detroit Evening News. 

Ex-President Witter, of St. Louis, Mo. 

Samuel Haldeman, Washington, D. C., ex-President I. 'T. U. 

John O'Donnell, of Boston, ex-Secretary-Treasurer I. T. U. 

Wm. Bodwell, of the New York Sun, ex-President I. T. U. 

Dr. Egle, State Librarian of Pennsylvania. 

Rh. P. Boss, of the Boston Globe. 

John Vincent, of the Boston Globe. 

John Henderson, of the New York Herald. 

William J. Quinn, of the Boston Herald. 

Dr. E. Morwitz, of the Philadelphia (German) Democrat, 


[The letters and telegrams are appended to this re- 
port. | 


After several portions of the ménu had been satisfac- 
torily disposed of by the members and guests, Chairman 
and Toastmaster Dailey announced the first regular 
toast, “The International Typographical Union,” and 
introduced Congressman John M. Farquhar, the “ War 
President of the International Typographical Union,” 
to respond to it. 


CONGRESSMAN FARQUHAR'S SPEECH. 

Mr. Farquhar arose, amid an outburst of applause, 
and, after paying a compliment to Typographical Union 
No. 2, of this city, for its steadfastness and reliability, 
said that his feeling of gratification was divided be- 
tween meeting and congratulating Mr. Childs and 
meeting and congratulating his old comrades of the 
composing room. He said: 


Thirty-seven years ago there was cradled in the city of New 
York an organization which, by its wise constitution and sen- 
sible deliberations upon matters of interest to the printers’ 
fraternity, placed itself in the van of labor organizations and 
made itself first—the leader—the exponent of every individual 
man’s right to the full value of the labor of his hands, as well 
as his brain. 


He referred to the International Typographical 
Union, the high honor of which he indicated, and to 
the great satisfaction he entertained, personally, in the 
recollection of the early days of the Union. Strange 
as it might seem, this was the first time that the toast, 
“The International Typographical Union,” had been 
assigned to him, and on such an occasion he was proud 
to refer to it, and to the way he won his spurs, “ stick” 
in hand, at the journeyman’s case. He then said: 


It is germane that I should say a word, as a journeyman 
printer, about the gentleman whose birthday we celebrate. | 
never knew one act of a public or private citizen of this coun- 
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try that struck me with more meaning in it than the present of 
Messrs. Childs and Drexel of $5,000 each to this organization. 
It was not a restricted donation, but a present—a free and abso- 
lute gift. No association has ever before been placed in the 
position of receiving a gift without some hesitancy, whether it 
was intended as a tribute to merit or not. But from these men 
it came and was accepted as an acknowledgement of merit, 
urging us to step higher. It was a gift unconditional, and with 
it went the message of encouragement: ** I acknowledge your 
work, and here I show, by my hand and my heart, that you are 
an organization I love.” 


A DRAMATIC INCIDENT. 

Mr. Farquhar proceeded to eulogize Mr. Childs and 
Mr. Drexel, growing very earnest in his praises of their 
act, which he regarded as of great significance to work- 
ing men. Raising his voice, he exclaimed: “Every 
Union printer in America will say, ‘God bless George 
W. Childs and Anthony J. Drexel ——’” The re- 
mainder of the sentence was drowned in applause, for 
at that moment Mr. Childs, to the surprise of every- 
body in the banquet hall, made his appearance. Mr. 
Farquhar took his seat, Messrs. Dailey and Joel Cook 
welcomed Mr, Childs, and the orchestra struck up 
Hassler’s waltz, “‘ Wootton.” The effect was somewhat 
dramatic, and Mr. Farquhar was congratulated on the 
appropriateness of his closing remarks. 

As soon as the applause subsided, Mr. Dailey intro- 
duced Mr, Childs as the first citizen in Philadelphia, 

-and, “in the hearts of the printers, the first citizen of 
America.” Mr. Childs bowed his acknowledgments. 
On behalf of Mr. Joseph Pulitzer, of the New York 
World, Mr. Dailey then presented Mr. Childs with a 
magnificent bouquet. This token of good feeling on 
the part of the distinguished New York publisher was 
also warmly recognized. Mr. Childs remained in the 
room for about half an hour. He was then escorted 
around the table to enable him to shake hands with the 
men who had met to do him honor, and to receive their 
congratulations. This pleasant duty being over, he 
retired. 


‘THE DAY WE CELEBRATE,” 
the next toast, was responded to by Mr. Eugene H. 
Munday, the printer-poet and prose writer of Phila- 
delphia, who said: 


MR. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN :—L have not felt at liberty 
to decline the invitation to respond to this toast; though most 
sincerely do I wish that the honorable duty had been assigned 
to some one better qualified to treat the theme as it deserves. 
I have not felt free to decline the invitation, because it 
comes from the valued friends of my whole life; and if it 
shall appear that kind regard for me has caused the committee 
to err in choosing a spokesman for this occasion, I hope that 
you will all emulate that spirit of kindness and excuse the 
shortcomings that may be too obvious in what I shall say. 

On the twelfth day of May, 1829, George W. Childs was born 
in the city of Baltimore, and this body of printers assembles 
here to-night to celebrate that event. A small body of men 
we are, of no special importance in the great world, or even 
within the limits of our own city ; and shallow ill-nature might 
carp at our action as savoring of presumptuous forwardness. 
But there is, | venture to assert, eminent propriety in such a 
meeting of just such men for just this purpose. 





This modest Association, having no object but social inter- 
course and the cultivation. of friendly relations, is composed 
of men who at different times have been selected to represent 
the journeymen printers of Philadelphia in National and In- 
ternational Conventions. We cannot be sure that they at all 
times adequately represented their constituents; but who can 
doubt that they will represent the feeling, not only of the 
printers of this city, but of the workingmen of the whole 
country, if they shall in any measure acceptabiy commemo- 
rate the birth of a man who—untainted by demagogism — is 
pretéminent as the intelligent and powerful friend of all legiti- 
mate efforts to assert and maintain the rights of organized 
labor; who, in his use of wealth, and in the conduct of his 
business, daily typifies the highest functions of capital; and 
who stands ever ready personally and in the columns of his 
influential journal—by generous acts and cheering words—to 
forward every well-considered movement that promises to 
benefit the toiling masses. And if our little celebration seems 
to be not worthy of the occasion, we at least mark out the 
course that larger and more influential bodies may follow in 
coming years. > 

There is, | say, an eminent fitness in the inauguration of such 
celebrations by a body of practical printers. Far-reaching as 
has been the beneficence of Mr. Childs, it has been most direct, 
most constant—closest—to the craft of which we are members, 
and which hails him as chief among its honored chiefs. And 
the striking fact must be noticed that the regard and honor 
that wait on him are borne alike by the most prominent and the 
most obscure of all classes in the printing fraternity. Success- 
ful publishers and struggling beginners; authors whose fame 
is part of their country’s and those who languish unrecog- 
nized; editors of commanding influence, and unknown hack 
writers; master mechanics who conceive, construct, put into 
motion and control the vast machinery now necessary to the 
life of a great daily newspaper, and the veriest tyro that 
blunders in the shop; the patient, alert proof-reader and the 
careless, sleepy copy-holder; the skillful, self-respecting com- 
positor and the poor fellow who borrows a quarter on the 
curb—all these varieties and grades of men unite in respect, 
bordering on veneration, for the proprietor of the Public Led- 
ger. He has achieved the triumph of commanding the admira- 
tion of all, while exciting the jealousy of none. 

Nor is this respect confined to the circle that feels most di- 
rectly the action of his impulses and the force of his character. 
Throughout our broad land—yea, and far across the seas 
there is felt for George W. Childs a degree of active and warm 
personal regard which has never before, I believe, been ac- 
corded to a private citizen, and which waits only for his con- 
sent (wisely withheld) to take him from the private station 
and clothe him with the highest honor that a free people can 

bestow. 

Abreast of Mr. Childs in public esteem—so closely identified 
with him in good works that it is difficult to think or speak of 
them apart—stands the great American banker, Anthony J. 
Drexel. Great, I say, not because of his wealth and his com- 
manding position, but because of the wise and liberal use that 
he makes of the rich fruits of his industry and business acu- 
men; great not merely in the power that he wields, but in the 
goodness that directs that power ; great in the fine qualities of 
his brain, greatest in the generous impulses of his heart. 
Happy if all possessors of great wealth and power had the 
wisdom and grace to follow the lead of Drexel and Childs. 
Then might the clouds that overhang and threaten our social 
fabric be dispetied; then might we hope for the realization of 
the dream of the poets of all ages; then might we look for the 
crowning fruition of Christ’s precepts, and bail the establish- 
ment of the brotherhood Of man. 

Many admirable sketches of Mr. Childs’ career have been 
written, notably that by James Parton, and that by J. W. 
Huff, which appeared in the Printers’ Circular, and which has 
the grace of thorough and genial appreciation. But it must 
be said that they are all unsatisfying, and mainly, I fancy, to 
their authors. (I have experimented in that direction myself.) 
Certainly they fail to develop the occult philosophy that Ham- 
let longed for, and which alone might fully explain a truly 
unique character. This is not strange when we know that a 
man so eminent, so conscientious, and with so careful a habit 
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of mind as the late Professor Joseph Henry deliberately wrote : 
“Mr. Childs is a wonderful man... . . . Like man, in the 
classification of animals, he forms a genus in himself. He 
stands alone; there is not another in the wide world like him.” 
And John Russell Young, in alate number of the Star, gives 
prominence to a quality that is often overlooked in estimating 
the make-up of this distinguished man. He says: “ Far and 
away above any man with whose career I am at all familiar, I 
place Mr. Childs as the best business man in American jour- 
nalism.”’ 

These, bear in mind, are the well-considered opinions of men 
who knew the weight of words. 

Thus let me close. This is not the time to attempt anything 
like an analysis of the elements that go to make up the singu- 
larly beautiful and interesting character of “the best-loved 
man of our land;’’ nor should I, at any time, assume a task 
that much abler men have but imperfectly performed. 

My purpose is fairly accomplished if, without wearying you, 
I have given good reasons why we—printers—should thus meet 
and honor “The Day We Celebrate.”” It is the one that, fifty- 
nine years ago, noted the advent into this life of a rare spirit, 
which, in its full and gracious development, commands the 
unstinted admiration of the brightest and worthiest men of 
our time. 


After the applause with which Mr. Munday’s scho- 
larly effort was greeted had subsided, 


CONGRESSMAN THOMAS R. HUDD, OF WISCONSIN, 

responded to the toast “Our Guests,” After humor- 
ously alluding to his personal experience, Mr. Hudd 
turned his attention to “the celebration of the natal 
day of that gentleman known, respected and venerated 
in the West, that honored Philadelphian, George W. 
Childs.” Touching upon the presentation of the Strat- 
ford-on-Avon drinking fountain in memory of Shak- 
speare, Mr. Hudd said that the West also revered that 
man, and “took no stock in Donnelly, who forced Ba- 
con in what he wrote.” He then lauded Mr. Childs 
for his beneficence and unselfishness. ‘Taken all in 
all,” he said, “ we may never see his like again.” Mr. 
Hudd then drew a beautiful picture of the purity of 
Mr. Childs’ character as likened to the spotless flowers 
in the bouquet before him, and closed with the follow- 
ing quotation as applicable to the honored guest of the 
evening : 


“You may break, you may shatter the vase if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.”’ 


GENERAL NEILSON’S SPEECH. 

To the toast “ Philadelphia Typographical Union” 
Gen. Wm. H. Neilson, President of No. 2, responded. 

He said that he had been astounded, in the course of 
his interviews with employing printers, at the ignorance 
many of them displayed regarding the rules and regu- 
lations of the Union. He dwelt upon the value of the 
Union, which recognizes the futility of strikes, as a me- 
dium for placing employers upon an equality and in a 
position where they may be able to protect themselves 
against the unscrupulous. He touched upon the prin- 
ciples underlying the organization, and the efficacy of 
the ballot to redress the grievances of working men, 
and said: 





At the same time, the working men have been deceived by 
concentrating their support upon candidates for Congress who 
have forgotten their promises and turned in with corporations 
and monopolies. Philadelphia is the only city that has ever 
produced aman that did seem to properly recognize what the 
working man was worth and to what he was entitled. When 
the Typographical Union reduced the price of composition 
from forty-five to forty cents per thousand ems, Mr. Childs re- 
fused to accept the reduction. He said that he was making 
money enough to pay the old rate, and he continued to pay it, 
and has done so until this day. I would to God there were 
more of such men in this country ; then the working men would 
say, * We are perfectly satisfied, we are perfectly contented.” 


“THE PRINTER AS A JOURNALIST” 
was responded to in an inimitable way by Hon. Amos 
J. Cummings, of New York, who was frequently inter- 
rupted by applause. He said: 


Mk. CHAIRMAN AND BROTHERS OF THE TYPOGRAPHICAL 
UNION :—It is with sincere pleasure that I join you in honor- 
ing the birthday of George W. Childs. You honor yourselves 
in honoring Mr. Childs. I honor him for the substantial testi- 
monial of his esteem for Union printers; I honor him for his 
manifold public charities; but I honor him most for his love 
for bis fellow-men. He is the only man whom I have ever 
known, or of whom I have ever heard, who has gone clear 
through the Golden Rule in his love for mankind, and landed 
on the other side. He is not only good, but great—and all the 
greater because he is good. 

I find that I am to respond to the toast of “The Printer asa 
Journalist.’’ I have carefully studied the art of speechmaking 
in Congress. The first requisite, as exemplified by our brother, 
Congressman Hudd, of Wisconsin, this evening, seems to bea 
plentiful supply of poetry. The only poem applicable to this 
occasion is that beautiful effusion of Clarence Cook, written 
over fifty years ago, entitled *‘ Abram and Zimri.’”’ A second 
requisite for Congressional speeches appears to be a pile of 
Congressional Records as a foundation on which to place a writ- 
ten speech. The Records, alas, are not here, and I must per- 
force enter upon my duty without them. 

The type-setter and proof-reader become editors uncon- 
sciously. The evolution from the case into editorial life is as 
natural as the evolution of a butterfly from a chrysalis. There 
is nothing marvellous about it. The true typo will develop 
into the true editor, if time and opportunity serve. No care- 
less or incompetent printer ever became a competent editor. 
No plodding blacksmith can ever become a skilled machinist, 
I have seen many a man taken from the case and thrown into 
an editorial room, and all but one became successful and ac- 
complished reporters, editors and correspondents. 

The one exception was thus delineated by the tongue of an 
old jour.: “*I don’t wonder that he failed as an editor, for he 
had the dirtiest proofs of any man in the office.” 

The qualities that make a man an efficient compositor are 
the very qualities requisite to make him an influential editor. 


The ‘“ Devil” in the Country Office. 


Who ever knew of a country printing office that was not 
haunted by some quaint urchin eager to learn the mysteries of 
the case? 

Sometimes he is awkward and uncouth. Oftentimes he is 
barefooted. Frequently his hands are so dirty that they look 
like toads’ backs. Occasionally he has a freckled face and a 
red head. Again he develops a peculiar reticence that betokens 
restlessness and ambition. 

Whether retiring and reserved, or whether talkative and full 
of life, the printing office has a peculiar charm for him. 

You will find him picking type from the sweepings of the of- 
fice while on his way to school. You will see him foreing an 
imprint from the type upon the blank pages of his school 
books. The country editor is, in his eyes, a greater man than 
the rural parson. The boy has a longing look as he gazes at 
the office. It is indicative of the one desire of his heart-—that 
of presiding over the hell-box and reaching the mighty and 
exalted post of printer’s devil. Horace Greeley walked twelve 
miles through the snow to Poultney to secure such a place. 
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Such boys are the germs of editorial life. Watered by the 
dews of opportunity, and warmed by the sun of prosperity, 
they eventually rule on the editorial tripod. 


Development of the “ Devil.”’ 


Let us see how they are developed. The true printer's devil 
is something more than an imp. In the fermentation of his 
nature he presents many curious contrasts. His deviltry may 
throw the whole town into hysterics, but it quickly passes from 
a physical to an intellectual stage. He mounts a candle-box 
and learns the alphabet at the case. The calibre of the boy is 
quickly seen. The types have opened a new world to him. 
They attract him by night and by day. His ‘‘stent” is hardly 
done before he is at work for himself. Fugitive sketches and 
local sarcasms are printed on slips and circulated by his eager 
hands. He drinks in the comments of his acquaintances on 
the emanations of his brain, and is spurred to renewed efforts. 

There are probably few compositors within the sound of my 
voice who cannot recall some such experience. The.boy sets 
the town agog anew by his intellectual efforts. Gradually he 
becomes a journeyman. He learns the art of punctuation and 
the use of capital letters and italics. He unconsciously de- 
velops a literary taste, and becomes a critic. The rules of com- 
position set themselves in his mind without effort. The marks 
of the proof-reader annoy him, and many a wordy dispute 
follows, but always inuring to the mental benefit of the typo. 

The news of the day is ever before his eyes. He gets it in 
scraps known as “ takes,”’ and these scraps incite a thirst for 
information that is only satiated by a careful perusal of the 
daily newspapers. Standard works flow into the editor's sanc- 
tum, and magazines and exchanges. Some of them fall under 
the eyes of the apprentice. He may devote a few of his nights 
to dissipation, but there will be much burning of midnight oil. 
Dickens, Bulwer, Thackeray, Marryatt, Cooper, Scott, Haw- 
thorne, and even Ned Buntline may be digested. Macaulay, 
Rollin, Gibbon, Bancroft, and Motley may be read. The life of 
Napoleon and Lamartine’s descriptions of scenes in the Reign 
of Terror will ever fascinate such young compositors. The 
poems of Tom Moore, Walter Scott, Robert Burns, Byron, 

Shakspeare, and other great bards will pass through his mental 
hopper. The aphorisms of Ben Franklin will radiate in his at- 
mosphere. While at work distributing type and correcting 
proofs, he will find himself unwittingly discussing the news of 
the day and entering into political controversies. If he has 
any originality in the field of thought, it is sure to be developed 
and strengthened day by day, hour by hour, minute by minute. 
He is ever working in the domain of intellectuality, and is 
ever drawing inspiration from the fertility of hissurroundings. 


The Broad-Minded Journeyman, 


When a journeyman printer, his mind is broadened anew. 
He deserts the home newspaper and wanders from city to city. 
If true to his craft, he seeks admission to a Typographical 
Union, and in course of time gains a sure knowledge of the 
labor problem. He verifies by travel what he has read. His 
knowledge is no longer theoretical but practical. He becomes 
self-reliant and politic in his dealings. He gains a knowledge 
of the country surpassed only by his knowledge of human na- 
ture. At times he suffers penury and bitter disappointments; 
but anon fortune gleams anew on his pathway, and, strength- 
ened by his adversity, he again lopes over the trail of life 
with all the freshness of youth. 

The rambling propensity dies away with the weight of years, 
and a desire for the comforts of life supplants it. The news- 
paper has not lost its glamour for the wanderer. He is now a 
seasoned printer, with a seasoned mind, seasoned habits, and a 
seasoned ambition. 

Where could a better editor be found? Where one more ef- 
ficient? No school of training could be more thorough. All 
the elements that make up a great editor have been exercised 
and knit firmly in the heyday of life. The successful editor is 
the one who collects the news of the day and presents it to his 
readers in the most concise and attractive form. He must be 
sure of his facts, and he must clothe them conscientiously. 
But it is essential that he should know what news is before he 
essays to collect it. 

Who is there so competent to select news as the careful com- 
positor—the man who has been sifting it all his life? Who is 








so able to sense the newspaper demands of the people? He has 
been among them and of them in his wanderings, and in his 
character as editor he is still of and among them. He moulds 
his editorial expression of thought from an experience born 
from a direct association with those interested. He speaks by 
the card alone. His ticket to newspaper prosperity is un- 
punched by collegiate education, but it is a ticket readily re- 
cognized by the people, and one that frequently passes its 
owner into the realm of wealth and the fane of fame. The 
born printer, Mr. Chairman, is the born editor. 

Some say that a new era is dawning in journalism; that men 
educated in collegiate schools are assuming the helm; that 
vwsthetic methods are to be applied to the columns of the new 
newspapers dotting the land like mushrooms in a sheep pas- 
ture; that a web of newspaper trusts is to cover the country 
and secure the patronage of the people, and that all the old 
journals must follow suit or go to the wall. 

All this may go for what it is worth. The past shows that 
the people have recognized the printing office as the true school 
of journalism, and I fancy that it will hold good in the future 
and as long asa Typographical Union lives and flourishes on 
the free soil of this Republic. 


‘““PRESSMEN'S UNION No. 4,” 
the next toast, was responded to by Charles W. Miller, 
who said: 


When the International Typographical Union began its work 
of organizing the pressmen into separate bodies, it seems jto 
me, they must have been convinced that we were rapidly drift- 
ing towards what might be termed an age of specialties, and 
that such were the multiplied devices of human genius that 
success was now to be attained in almost any enterprise or pur- 
suit of an honorable character. 

The printers of to-day are more distinet!y divided into two 
classes than in former times—that is to say, they are ranked as 
compositors and pressmen, known to the mass of the people 
simply as printers, but still quite distinct in their labors. Each 
has a well-defined line of operation to pursue, although the art 
of printing cannot be developed without due attention to both, 
nor excellency attained in either without the skillful manipu- 
lation of types and the intelligent management of presses, 
which in the hands of pressmen clearly define the “ rules”’ and 
make “impressions "’ that are in keeping with a full knowledge 
of the times in which we live. 

As is well known, our branch of typography has its local or- 
ganizations, but we are all subordinate to one spirit prevailing 
over all, because there is one object in view—the huppy result 
and development of individual labor. For it is a fact that 
when one spirit bas infused itself into other spirits and there 
is one spirit pervading all, then the best results are accom- 
plished. Unity is that power which, like a subtle force stream- 
ing from mind to mind, produces harmony of thought and 
action. It isa silver cord thrown by one member around an- 
otber so as to bind the two together. Itis an influence which 
clothes the feeblest arm with strength. 

Pressmen’s Union No.4 is largely composed of competent 
pressmen — such pressmen as are found in Philadelphia, the 
home of George W. Childs. Pressmen who appreciate the 
blessed results of unity; pressmen, the light from whose 
presses flashes in all directions; pressmen who possess the 
ability to so ornament the pages of a book that they become as 
pleasing and attractive to the eye as the contents are interesting 
to the mind and heart; pressmen to whose care is committed 
machinery of intricate and costly workmanship. 

And still the pressman isa co-operator with the compositor 
in joint efforts to promote the same end. If we had type, but 
no press, of what avail are they to any considerable extent? 
If we had presses in abundance, but no type, nor intelligent 
compositors to set the same in order, where the pressmen’s 
calling? An editor writes hurried lines; theyare given to the 


compositor ; by him transmitted tothe pressman ; in the morn- 
ing the sheets tly abroad; before night they have carried their 
weight of influence over space enough for an empire. Neither 
the editor, compositor, nor pressman are visible to the multi- 
tudes; but from the pen that writes a volume and the press 
that sends it forth to the world there flows a current of intel- 
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lectual power that can shape the affairs of a nation. As the 
sun is not conscious of the overflowing light which he pours 
upon the world, so the pressman is not aware of the widely ex- 
tended influence of his work. But he is always making “ im- 
pressions” while fulfilling his daily task. Again, as the light 
of the sun is not the least abated by shining upon two conti- 
nents instead of one, so the work of a pressman will be ad- 
mired and appreciated in any part of the globe where there 
are intelligent minds, with hearts to feel and eyes to read. 

I referred a few moments ago to the happy results of union 
in the development of individual labor. Let me say that there 
is at this day no brighter example of the happy results of a 
steady aim and singleness of purpose than that afforded by the 
life and beneficent acts of George W. Childs. To him, as a 
Philadelphian, we may point with just pride. He is the prin- 
ters’ unwavering friend, and yet the unselfish advocate and 
helper of all pursuits that have the tendency to elevate the 
human race. Over and over again I say, honor to the name and 
praise to the deeds of George W. Childs. 


“THE CHILDS-DREXEL FUND” 
was ably responded to by Mr. August Donath, one of 
the trustees of that fund, who, in the course of his re- 
marks, said : 


One thing the Pittsburgh convention did not expect was the 
$10,000 gift. The confidence reposed in the I. T. U. and the 
craft with that gift was keenly appreciated all over the land. 
That confidence kept inviolate, and the fund increased in so 
graceful a manner, made all the Union printers feel proud of 
their profession. It was a token of goodwill and encourage- 
ment to working men. 


“THE PHILADELPHIA TYPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY” 
was responded to by Mr. William C. Bleloch, who said: 


The Philadelphia Typographical Society is the printers’ bene- 
ficial society, organized in 1803 for the purpose of relieving dis- 
tress among its members and their families, occasioned by sick- 
nessand death. From the date of organization to the present 
time--a period of eighty-five years--it has not failed in its sa- 
cred mission, The sick have been visited, the dead buried, and 
the widows and orphans cared for, to the best ability of the of- 
ficers in charge, and to the greatest extent that the limited 
means at their disposal would permit. 

Its active membership has at all times included the best men 
of the craft in Philadelphia; and among its honorary members 
have been many who, as printers, publishers and authors, have 
shed lustre upon their several callings, and dignified and hon- 
ored the Society by their membership. Among these names, 
enrolled in 1867, is that of George W. Childs, who, at that early 
date, had endeared himself to the printing fraternity as a just 
and liberal employer and a kind-hearted, charitable man. 

In October, 1868, Mr. Childs donated to the Society, without 
restriction or encumbrance, a large and beautifully enclosed 
lot in the Woodlands Cemetery, valued at $8,000, as a Printers’ 
Cemetery. This noble benefaction—free to all printers—ex- 
cited the wonder and admiration of the country. It was grate- 
fully received by the Society, and has frequently been used for 
the purpose intended. For nearly twenty years all expenses 
connected with its keeping have been defrayed by its generous 
donor; and in addition, hundreds of dollars have been con- 
tributed by him to the Society’s general relief work. 

The incident referred to by Gen. Neilson is another instance 
of Mr. Childs’ continuous generosity. He not only knows how 
to do a good thing, but he does not weary in well-doing. Tak- 
ing an average compositor’s day’s work, the money paid by 
him to the Ledger compositors, over and above the Union scale 
of prices, amounts to the large sum of $8,000 per annum, and 
this has been going on ungrudgingly for twelve years. Is it 
any wonder that the printers of Philadelphia and the country 
love and esteem such a man? 

As disciples of Franklin, we must also thank George W. 
Childs for displaying in front of the Public Ledger building the 
only statue of the Printer-Philosopher of which Philadelphia 
can boast. 
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‘To quote the eloquent language of the late Judge Ellis Lewis, 
“ Mr. Childs has planted himself in the human heart, and there 
he will have bis habitation while man shall dwell upon earth. 
He has built his monument upon the broad base of universal 
benevolence; its superstructure is composed of good and noble 
deeds; its spire is the love of God, and points to Heaven.” 

He stands out among men 

* Like some tall cliff, that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale and midway leaves the storm ; 
Though round its base the rolling clouds may spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” 


‘THE UNION PRINTER.” 

The address of George Chance, of the Philadelphia 
Record, in answer to the toast “The Union Printer,” 
was probably the most humorous and yet one of the 
most entertaining of the evening. He said: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN :—I hardly know how to respond to the senti- 
ment just given without to a certain extent appearing in the 
light of praising myself as well as those around me. “The 
Union Printer” may be viewed from two standpoints. The 
employer who desires to buy his labor in the cheapest market 
can see nothing in him that is commendable or necessary. He 
sees only a man who bands himself with others of a like ilk to 
control his employer’s business ; who, by joining a Union, com- 
mits an act which is destructive of the individual freedom of 
the workman by taking away from him the natufal right to 
the control of his labor. Of course, the non-Union employing 
printer recognizes and praises the freedom of action which 
allows him to dictate terms to each person he employs. He 
soon finds the weakness and necessities of each, and generally 
uses his knowledge for all it is worth. The Union employer 
views * The Union Printer” ina differentlight. He recognizes 
the right of his employés to a voice in regulating the price of 
their labor. They meet and agree upon a scale of wages, which 
the employer pays willingly. In return the Union printer gives 
his best recompense in the way of honest work. He is ever 
watchful of his duty to his employer, and equally vigilant over 
his own rights. Heis true not only to himself but to his fellow- 
unionists in all that the word implies. He isa necessity in every 
community. By his unionism he secures the nearest approach 
to that text which says, “The laborer is worthy of his hire.” 
By his unionism he helps to make the State and nation pros- 
perous. A city or state may be wealthy and powerful while its 
people may be poor and unhappy. It is part of the duty of the 
Union printer to see that the people partake of the general 
prosperity. He believes in principles before men, and would 
make any sacrifice to preserve his connection with the Union, 
He is a believer in the rights of man; believes that his handi- 
craft should receive the highest possible reward, and that he 
has the right, by organization, to obtain what he could not get 
singly—a just recompense for his labor. 


Mr. Chance facetiously alluded to the ability of the 
printer to edit a newspaper far better than the manag- 
ing editor, to make the local column more interesting 
than the city editor, and his superior knowledge of 
finance to that of the editor in charge of the financial 
column. He was surprised that any good Union prin- 
ter, with all these bright prospects before him, should 
ever descend to go to Congress. 


It might be true, as Junius Henri Browne suggested, that 
“printers do not keep all the commandments;’’ but, in all 
seriousness, the Union printer is an honorable man, who be- 
lieves in doing right by his employer and living up to those 
principles of loyalty which his Union instilled into his mind. 

Mr. Farquhar has stated that, thirty-seven years ago, the 
Typographical Union was organized in New York. I have in 
my possession a copy of a constitution of the Philadelphia 
Typographical Union, organized in 1850, and the President of 
that Union still lives in this city, and, although unable to make 
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his living by the pursuit of his trade, he has been placed by 
Mr. Childs in a position where he will never want. 


{[Mr. Chance referred to John L. Henderson, one of 


the oldest Ledger compositors, who has been retired by 
Mr. Childs. | 


There was an employer who, in the goodness of his heart, 
sent $5,000 to the International Typographical Union. There 
was another who did the same. Never were printers more 
taken by surprise. At Pittsburgh it was made possible to meet 
here to-night, and on successive twelfths of May, to commemo- 
rate the gift of this gentleman, and, when he shall have passed 
away, for the Union printers to erect a monument to his 
memory. A monument whose foundation would be built on 
strong man’s love; the shaft of which would be stronger than 
steel and mure lasting than brass; whose polished sides would 
be inlaid with diamonds and pearls—the diamonds represent- 
ing widows’ grateful tears; the pearls, orphans’ prayers offered 
up in grateful thanks for the good deeds done by this man 
during his life. 

JOEL COOK’S SPEECH. 

In a pleasant way, Mr. Joel Cook responded to “The 
Press,” and paid his compliments to the Congressmen 
and the printers. ‘‘ Although the editors and the prin- 
ters differ about many things, they can shake hands 
over the chasm of one thing, and that is the annihila- 
tion of the proof-reader.” 

When the laughter following this pleasantry had sub- 
sided, Mr. Cook turned his attention to the New York 
Sun, for which the obituary poetry of the Ledger had a 
peculiar fascination. “One great redeeming trait of 
that paper, however, is that it always gives credit to the 
journal from which it makes extracts. In pursuing 
this policy it charged Mr. Childs with putting this 
poetry in the paper. In this it made a mistake, for 
the man who really did it was “Jim” Daily, the 
foreman.” 

Growing serious, Mr, Cook said: 


My recollection of the gentleman who is being honored by 
this banquet dates back to boyhood. To use a quoted expres- 
sion, Mr. Childs is *“* an Israelite without guile.”” The thing in 
him that is plainest to me is that there is less of evil in him 
than in any man lever knew. No man can say that he went 
to him witha tale of true sorrow and went away empty-handed. 
He overlooks our shortcomings in the Ledger office, and many 
of us have done that which might be cause for dismissal from 
other establishments. But we are all there, still serving, be- 
cause he could not frame his lips to say the word that would 
cause our departure. 


Mr. Cook then seconded a suggestion of Mr. Munday 
that, if Mr. Childs could preside so well over the Led- 
ger oftice, he could preside equally well over the nation. 
He spoke of. Mr. Childs’ pronounced and outspoken 
views on the labor question, and said that he recog- 
nized the value of organization and the recompense of 
honest toil, believing that to be the very foundation 
stone upon which the nation rests. Mr. Cook touched 
upon the International Union, which he regarded as 
the greatest labor organization on the face of the globe, 
and urged that, by wise counsel and adherence to 
honest principles, it might continue doing a beneficent 


CONGRESSMAN JAMES O'DONNELL, OF MICHIGAN, 
was the next speaker, but, owing to the lateness of the 
hour, he confined his remarks to a few minutes’ time. 
He was received by a very hearty demonstration. He 
said that, a long time ago, when he was contemplating 
the number of railroad ties between his Western home 
and Philadelphia, he sent ahead of him a letter ad- 
dressed to the Public Ledger, asking employment. The 
letter had not been answered to date, but he had no 
complaints to make. Mr. O’Donuell briefly entertained 
his hearers with some humorous suggestions, and then 
passed to the honored guest of the evening. ‘ Have 
you ever thought,” he said, “of the chaplet above in 
reward for the good deeds that he has done?” He then 
passed rapidly over what he regarded as noteworthy 
points in Mr, Childs’ career, and closed with a reference 
to the flag of the Union and to the typical flag of 
strength in the Union, the flag of the International 
Typographical Union. Mr. O’ Donnell said that it had 
been the intention of the printer-Congressmen and the 
other visiting ex-printers to go to some office in the 
evening and set up a thousand ems as a contribution to 
the Childs-Drexel Fund. Owing to the lateness of the 
hour, however, they would not be able to fulfill the 


intention. The spirit of the suggestion was warmly 
applauded.* 


SPEECH OF CONGRESSMAN JOHN NICHOLS, OF 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


Beautiful deeds, like beautiful thoughts, whether inscribed 
on the printed page, or transferred to the artist’s canvas by the 
hand of genius, will live forever. 

It is not the most bountiful benefactions nor the grandest 
displays of honor or admiration that make the most pleasing 
and lasting impressions on the human mind. It is the spirit, 
the manner, and the motive that actuate their performance. 

This assemblage here this evening is for the purpose of doing 
honor, in an humble way, to one of our most distinguished 
and most honored citizens. 

But nothing that we can do, nothing that we can say, will add 
a single laurel to his crown or make him more honored in the 
estimation of the American people. It would be like an effort 
to paint the rainbow or gild the beams of a noonday sun. He 
stands forth without a rival as the great American editor. 

An Editor’s Responsibilities, 

There is nothing that discloses real character more tho- 
roughly than the grand position of editor of an influential 
public journal. Perhaps there is not an instance in the history 
of journalism in this country where self has been so tho- 
roughly subordinated to the public welfare and the happiness 
of his fellow-man than has been exhibited in the person of the 
gentleman who does us all honor by his presence this evening. 

It is easy for the weak to be gentle. Most people can bear 
adversity. Butif you wish to know what a man really is, give 
him power and influence. This is the supreme test. 

Your distinguished guest occupies a position to-day far more 
honorable than if he sat in the highest councils of his country, 
and can and does wield more influence than the bedecked mar- 
shal of a nation. 





* Mr. O'Donnell and his printer colleagues, eight in all, after 
their return to Washington, on May 19, did set up one thousand 
ems each, and handed the amount to Mr. August Donath, one 
of the Trustees of the Childs-Drexel Fund, who forwarded it to 





work for the whole country, 





Treasurer Duiley. 
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One of the highest compliments ever paid an editor is con- 
tained in a single line. A contemporary, speaking of the news- 
paper over which your honored guest presides with such dis- 
tinguished ability, says: “Nothing false is printed in the 
Ledger.” 

While no compliments that we can bestow, no honors we can 
confer, will elevate him in the estimation of his countrymen, 
yet this large and intelligent gathering of American printers is 
not an uumeaning occasion. It is to do honor and manifest 
our appreciation of his worth as a citizen and a journalist, and 
to pay homage (if that be the correct expression) to the great 
printer philanthropist. 

It is with that spirit that | accepted your kind invitation to 
be with you this evening, and I thank the Committee on Invi- 
tations for the opportunity of being present. 

An Eventful Strike. 

This meeting, as I understand it, is one of ex-Delegates to 
the International Typographical Union. Strictly speaking, I 
do not know that I can claim that distinguished designation. 
In 1861 I had the honor of being elected a delegate to the 
National Union by Raleigh (N. C.) 'Cypographical Union, No. 
M4, of which I was then an active, and of which T am now an 
honorary member. 

It will be remembered, however, that about that time there 
was a strike on the south side of the Potomac, and the form of 
the Union was slightly pied. A press of circumstances ren- 
dered useless for a while all the implements known to the pro- 
fession except the shooting-stick, With positive instructions 
to follow copy, instead of going to the National Union, I went 

elsewhere. 

This change of situation did not secure any very fat takes, 
but as we were on by time, and not by the piece, no question 
was raised about pay. 

During the conflict that resulted from this ill-advised and 
unfortunate strike, which we now look back upon with emo- 
tions of wonder and astonishment, there were many columns 
of live matter knocked into pi, and some of the best types of 
living manhood wholly destroyed. 

After a long and fearful struggle, however, the form of the 
Union was reset and stereotyped, and an impression made on the 
hearts of the American people that time can never blot nor 
obliterate. 

Now, with duty plainer, let us stand up to the rack, and leave 
no stone unturned to upbuild the waste places of our country, 
but press on in selting good examples to the world, and present 
clean proofs that henceforth and forever we are solid for the 
American Union. 





CONGRESSMAN ROBERT J. VANCE, OF CONNECTICUT, 
was then called upon. After telling a story, he said 
that in his rounds during the day he had seen the 
statue of one of the first printers in front of the Ledger 
building. That printer came from New England. His 
name was Franklin, and he had a loaf of bread with 
him. “The only fault that I have to find with the 
statue of this printer,” said Mr. Vance, “ is that it did 
not have a loaf of bread under its arm.” 

Growing earnest, Mr. Vance said that if there were 
any among historic men who had won fame, they were 
George Peabody, Peter Cooper and George W. Childs. 


Peabody scattered his money abroad for the benefit of 


mankind ; Cooper invested in monuments in New York, 
and Childs constructed monuments in this city. The 
latter was the greatest of all philanthropists. His 
every impulse was good. There were none of the vile 
ingredients in him. He was “a man, take him all in 





MR. CHILDS AND THE CORRESPONDENTS. 
The speeches closed with remarks by Major J. J. 
Noah, Washington correspondent of the Denver (Col.) 
Republican, and Major John M. Carson, Washington 
correspondent of the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

When he visited Mr. Childs during the day, Major 
Noah said, he was surprised at the wonderful memory 
of the man, for they were about the same age, and yet 
the distinguished publisher told him he knew well his 
father, now long deceased. Mr. Childs said, ‘‘ Your 
father was the leading editor of the day.” “Then I 
recollected,” said Major Noah, “that Swain, Abell & 
Simmons, the original publishers of the Ledger, worked 
as journeymen for my father, in the days of the six- 
penny press.” Reminiscences then followed in the 
Major’s words, and he closed by euloygizing Mr. Childs, 
and applying to him the Latin motto originally applied 
to General Thomas, which, being interpreted, means: 
“Of all men, the recognized chief.” 

Major Carson united with the other speakers in the 
testimonial to Mr. Childs, first expressing his regard 
for the printers’ fraternity and his appreciation of the 
value his composing-room training had been to him 
through life. He little thought, in the early days of 
his apprenticeship, he said, that he would ever fill the 
position he now holds. To Mr. Childs he referred as a 
man -possessed of the spirit of clear and genuine 
charity, “who carries more sunshine to people every 
day, and who carries wider and broader humanity than 
any man in the country.” ‘ You do well,” he said, in 
conclusion, “ to honor this man.” 


After singing “ Auld Lang Syne,” in which all pre- 
sent joined, the pleasant assemblage slowly dispersed 
from what was a remarkably successful celebration. 





OTHER PARTICIPANTS IN THE BANQUET. 
The invited guests included the eight members of 
Congress who are or have been practical printers, six 


gentlemen interested in the craft as journalists, corre- 
spondents and publishers, and in the kindred branches 
allied to newspaper and book making. Among these 
were: 

Louis N. Megargee, of the New York Graphic. 

Col. John H. Taggart, of Tagyart’s Sunday Times. 

James McConnell, of the Evening Star. 

H. V. Bisbee, of the Craftsman, Washington, D. C. 

Major Jobn M. Carson, Washington Correspondent of the 

Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

John A. Wallace, of the Chester (Pa.) Times. 

Samuel H. Jones, of the Associated Press. 

Wm. C. Pearce, of the United Press Association. 

Charles Gamewell, Second Vice-President of the I. T. U. 

O. Cypiot, of the New York World. 

Clifford J. Comly, President of Phila. Typographical Society. 

John W. Bailey, of the Philadelphia Record. 

James Welsh, ex-President of Phila. Typographical Union. 





all.” 





A. M. Dewey, of the Journal of United Labor. 










of whom responded to toasts, besides a large number of 
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Leon H. Farroe, Delegate-elect to the I. T. U. 
8S. Howard Romig, President of Pressmen’s Union No. 4, and 
Delegate-elect to the I. T. U. 
James H. Clark, Delegate-elect to the I. T. U. 
Lewis W. Protheroe, of Pottsville, Pa. 
Alexander M’ Leester, | Lawrence Bennett, 
Charles Eneu Johnson, | Daniel J. Gallagher, 
John A. Johann, F. J. Donohue, 
Harry Rowan, David C. Doak, 
J. Hampton Moore, W. J. Livezey, 
R. W. Alban Thomson, Lawrence Sheehan, 
Harry C. Stiles, Daniel Benson, 
Thomas A. Egan, William Musk, 
James H. Alexander, Walter Faires, 
J. A. Fallon, D. J. McNamara, 
A. P. Newson, A. G. Walmsley, 
James Washington, George J. Brennan, 
Charles Plitt, William C. Russell, 
John Wallis, A. W. Cooper, 
M. A. Shattuck, Levin C. Teese, 
W. D. Baker, William M. Taggart, 
George M. Ramsey, R. W. Cherryl. 
J. M. Gleeson, 


LETTERS, TELEGRAMS, ETC. 


LETTER FROM HON. SIMON CAMERON, 
BROOKFIELD FARM, May 12, 1888. 

I am sorry, beyond my power to express, that I will not be 
able to meet my fellow-craftsmen at dinner this evening, as I 
had so hoped to do. 

To do Mr. Childs honor is always a real pleasure to me, but I 
find myself in such condition that it is far easier for me to go 
home than to take the risk of attending the banquet. 

My life as a printer is one of the periods of it to which I look 
back with great satisfaction, and I know very well that the 
good men and true who will celebrate his birthday to-night are 
keeping undimmed the glorious record of their noble and use- 
ful calling. Sincerely your friend, 

SIMON CAMERON. 


LETTER FROM HON. JOHN RUSSELL YOUNG. 

I am much honored by your kind invitation to attend the 
banquet to be given by the ex-Delegates to the International 
Typographical Union on the occasion of the birthday of George 
W. Childs. 

I have known Mr. Childs intimately since my boyhood, and 
under circumstances which have enabled me to know his cha- 
racter and career. I know of no character that may be better 
studied, for the good that will come, by the young men of the 
nation, who in their entrance upon life seek the example of 
the wise and true men that have gone before. In him they 
will see absolute rectitude, a command of himself above the 
allurements and temptations of the day amounting to asceti- 
cism; patient, persevering, knowing his own mind, and ever 
going to his purpose with a Napoleonic clearness and alertness 
of vision; believing in himself and in the work he has to do; 
with the genius of common sense; with perfect courage; a 
judgment that wastes no time on illusions or dreams; the best 
business head I have ever known; in poverty and in wealth, in 
obscurity and in fame, always found by me to be the consid- 
erate, courteous, ever-thoughtful, high-minded gentleman and 
friend. The instinct which prompts you to honor such a man 
is an honest one, and to be commended in all ways as your due 
and loyal tribute to him. 

Iam sorry that I cannot be with you. Isend you my good 
wishes and best thanks for your remembrance. I trust that I 
may be permitted to unite with you in the hope that our noble 
friend may live for many and many a happy year to enjoy the 
day you celebrate. Yours sincerely, 

JOHN RUSSELL YOUNG. 





LETTER FROM DR. MORWITZ, OF THE “‘ DEMOKRAT.” 
PHILADELPHIA, May 11, 1888. 

Thanking you for the kindness of honoring me by the invi- 

tation to participate in a banquet given by your Association, 












on the twelfth instant, in honor of the birthday of Mr. George 
W. Childs, I feel very sorry that the state of my health does 
not permit me to be present at that festive and interesting 
occasion. I remain Yours most respectfully, 

Dr. E. MORWItz. 


TELEGRAM FROM CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 12, 1888. 

I am unavoidably obliged to forego the anticipated pleasure 
of banqueting with the Ex-Delegates’ Association in honor of 
the birthday of Mr. Childs, who so eminently fills, in your city 
of friends, the place of the great preceptor of our craft. My 
hearty congratulations to Mr. Childs and your Association. 

THos. L. THOMPSON. 


LETTER FROM CONGRESSMAN GALLINGER, 


Concorp, N. H., May 11, 1888. 

I exceedingly regret that business matters will render it ut- 
terly impossible for me to be in attendance upon the banquet 
on Saturday evening. 

Trusting that the occasion may be one of rare pleasure and 
Very sincerely yours, 


profit, I am 
J.H. GALLINGER. 





TELEGRAM FROM CIVIL-SERVICE COMMISSIONER 
J. H. OBERLY, EX-PRESIDENT I, T. U. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 12, 1888. 
Much to my disappointment, I find myself unable to be pre.. 
sent at the birthday dinner of Mr. George W. Childs. I send 
my hearty wishes for the entire success of the occasion, and 
my personal congratulations to Mr. Childs on the recurrence of 
the day which the craft of the whole country honors in your 
celebration. - JOHN H. OBERLY. 


LETTER FROM WM. AIMISON, PRESIDENT I, T U. 
NASHVILLE, TENN., May 5, 1888, 
I regret my inability to be present, owing to the near-~ 
ness of the meeting of the International Typographical Union, 
and the rush of business incident thereto. There is no one to- 
day, within the jurisdiction of the L. T. U., whom the printers 
of the country would delight to honor more than Mr. Childs. 
May his birthdays be continued, and when the warm heart and 
charitable hand are stilled in death, may his memory be as a 
refreshing draught to strengthen and to re-encourage us in 
the battle of life. Very respectfully, WM. AIMISON, 


+ * * 


LETTER FROM FRANK S, PELTON, SECRETARY OF 
TRUSTEES OF THE CHILDS-DREXEL FUND, 


CHICAGO, ILL., May 3, 1888. 

* * * T regret my inability to be present. * * * If your As- 
sociation shows the same good judgment in the management 
of its affairs that it has in selecting the man and the day to 
honor on the occasion of its first banquet, there need be no fear 
for the prosperity and usefulness of your Association. 

Yours fraternally, FRANK 8. PELTON. 


LETTER FROM CHIEF ORGANIZER BOYER. 


CoLumBus, O., May 8, 1888. 

* * * Thereby send my regrets at not being able to attend. 
No other labor organization in this or any other country has 
ever received such consideration at the hands of any one man 
as did the International Typographical Union, in June, 1886, 
from George W. Childs, whose name is revered and honored 
throughout the entire jurisdiction of the grand body. * * * 
Long life and happiness to the friends of Union printers—Geo. 
W. Childs and Anthony J. Drexel. 

Faithfully yours, DAVID P. BOYER. 


LETTER FROM EX-PRESIDENT HALDEMAN. -¢« 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 9, 1888. 

I regret exceedingly my inability to attend the banquet in 
honor of the birthday of Mr. George W. Childs, who is our 
friend indeed and deserving of all honor. 

Yours fraternally, SAMUEL HALDEMAN. 
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LETTER FROM EX-PRESIDENT WITTER 
Sr. Lours, Mo., May 9, 1888. 

I desire to assure you of my hearty sympathy with 
your efforts to do honor to the birthday of Mr. Childs. Our 
craft has especial cause for gratitude to Mr. Childs; not merely 
because of his generous recognition of our organization, and 
the goodwill which has always characterized his conduct 
towards us, but because the day when fair-dealing shall be the 
rule in every printing office is hastened by his conspicuous ex- 
ample. Such examples are to us a guarantee for the future. 
Justice between men is the simple solution for the perplexing 
* problem.” Mr. Childs has not only been wise enough to see 
the truth, but unselfish enough to practice it. 

Fraternally yours, M. R. H. WITTER. 


* * *& 


LETTER FROM EX-PRESIDENT McVICAR. 

OFFICE OF THE EVENING NEWS, } 

Derrort, Micn, April 27, 1888. f 
I sincerely regret my inability to attend, and beg to 
thank you all for your kindly remembrance in this connection. 
Hoping for you all a most enjoyable time, and for each and 
all of you, as well as for Mr. Childs, long life and contentment, 

lam Truly and fraternally yours, JOHN MCVICAR. 


* 2 2 


LETTER FROM EX-PRESIDENT BODWELL. 
OFFICE OF THE SuN, NEW YORK, May I1, 1888. 
I must express my sincere regret at not being able to 
be with you. Trusting you will have an enjoyable and suc- 
cessful affair in every way, I remain, 
Very truly yours, 


4 * * 


W.H. BODWELL. 


LETTER OF EX-SECRETARY-TREASURER O'DONNELL 


Boston, MAss., May 7, 1888. 
That I have to reply in the negative is to me a cause 
for regret. * * * With the hope that he in whose honor you 
meet on May 12 may live to enjoy many recurring anniversa- 
ries, | remain, Yours as ever, JouHN H. O'DONNELL. 


-* * 


LETTER FROM JOHN VINCENT. 
GLOBE OFFICE, Boston, April 30, 1888. 

Permit me to unite with you in expressing to your 
honorable guest the wish for his long-continued health and 
happiness. Though confident of the reward that awaits him 
in eternity, may it be many years before he is called from a 
field in which, by his generous, unselfish nature, he has proved 
himself so useful and valuable. 

To George W. Childs, more than to any other man living, are 
we indebted for the present era of good feeling existing be- 


* * * 
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tween employers and members of our craft, which has taken 
the place of the antagonistic spirit of former years. 
In conclusion, allow me to suggest for your consideration, as 
a slight recognition of his many acts of kindness to the craft, 
and of his munificent donation to the I.'T. U., that steps be 
taken to have the likeness of George W. Childs placed on the 
face of the Union traveling card; for he of all men, living or 
dead, is entitled to this honor. And in this suggestion, I am 
confident of being seconded by every member in our ranks. 
Sincerely and fraternally, JOHN VINCENT. 


LETTER FROM STATE LIBRARIAN EGLE. 


HARRISBURG, PA., May 10, 1888. 
I need not assure you how I would appreciate being 
in the goodly company of so many disciples of the typographic 
art, who meet to do honor to that great warm-hearted Ameri- 
can gentleman, George W. Childs. 

He who has done so much good for mankind wel] merits the 
love and reverence of his fellow-citizens; and, as a token of 
my high esteem, and as a member of the royal craft, I would 
be delighted to add my meed of praise to him who is deserving 
of the grandest testimonial that the printers or the press can 
bestow. Sincerely yours, WILLIAM H, EGLE. 


+ * * 


LETTER FROM R. P. BOSS. 

GLOBE OFFICE, Boston, April 30, 1888. 
Your kind invitation to the banquet of the Association of 
Ex-Delegates to the International Typographical Union has 
been duly received. While I would be only too glad to be there 
and meet you all, my health, and especially my eyes, will not 
admit of it; and I shall, therefore, most reluctantly have to 

decline. Very truly yours, RK. P. Boss. 


LETTER FROM JOHN HENDERSON. 


HERALD OFFICE, NEW YORK, May 4, 1888. 

* * * T find, much to my regret, that it will be impossible for 
me to be in Philadelphia on May 12. Thanking you for your 
kind invitation, and wishing all honor and “ many happy re- 
turns of the day’’ to Mr. Childs, I am 

Yours sincerely, JOHN HENDERSON. 


LETTER FROM WM. J. QUINN. 


HERALD OFFICE, BOSTON, MAss., May 8, 1888. 
Allow me to express my sincere regret that I cannot be pre- 
sent to do honor to the man whom printers everywhere delight 
to honor. That Mr. Childs may be spared for many more years 
of usefulness to his fellowmen is the sincere wish of 
Yours fraternally, WILLIAM J. QUINN. 


THE PRINTERS’ CEMETERY, PHILADELPHIA, DONATED BY GEORGE W. CHILDS, OCTOBER 17, 1868. 
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EX-DELEGATES' ASSOCIATION. 


The officers and members of the Ex-Delegates’ Asso- 
ciation, under whose auspices the banquet was given, 
nearly every one of whom was present, are as follows: 


President—John A. Dardis. 
Vice-President—Lawrence M. Meyer. 
Secretary—Eugene H. Madden. 
Treasurer—E¥. 8. McIntosh. 
James Beatty, 
Charles Bendernagle, 
William J. Bollman, 
George Chance, 
F. H. Chorpenning, 
J. Franklin Cline, 
John Crowe, 
James J. Dailey, 
Timothy Donahue, 
Norton A. Downs, 
John M. Driver, 
John T. Evans, 
William C. Figner, 
John J. Gallagher, 
Charles Gelwicks, 
George W. Gibbons, 
Lawrence F. Gibbons, 
William Graydon, Jr. 
John R. Haldeman, Sr. 


Henry J. Hampton, 
William P. Heck, 
Edward 8. Jones, 
Isaac N. Jones, 
John W. Keating, 
Jeremiah Mahoney, 
C. W. Miller, 

James Montgomery, 
Robert J. Moore, 
Eugene H. Munday, 
Timothy McCarthy, 
John M. Perry, 
Joseph E. Protheroe, 
Louis J. Saunders, 
©. H. Scout, 

Dennis Sheehan, 
Stephen F. Steel, 
John W. Wharton. 





Wm. Graydon, Jr, was chairman of the Reception 
Committee, and James J. Dailey chairman of the 
Banquet Committee. 
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EXPIRING COPYRIGHTS IN GERMANY. 


The duration of copyright in original works for the 
German Empire is fixed by the law of June 11, 1870, 
according to the eighth section of which works of lite- 
rature and art are protected against piracy during the 
life of the author and thirty years after his death. 
Other sections contain the following provisions: The 
work of joint authors is protected up to thirty years 
from the death of the one who dies last. Posthumous 
works are protected up to thirty years from the author’s 
death. In computing the period of duration, the year 
of the author’s death is not reckoned. The law extends 
to all works of German authors, whether published at 
home or abroad, or not published at all. For Austria 
the same period of protection has been fixed by the pa- 
tent of October 19, 1846, No. 922. 

Sonaienlaediindidabeacamnckhocibite 

BRING in the news! An editor might go through 
the street and ask a hundred people, What’s the news ? 
and ninety out of the lot would say, Nothing special. 
And yet fifty of that ninety know something which, if 
it is not found in the next paper, will astonish them, 
and disappoint them more, and perhaps make them 
madder than hornets. Don’t be so afraid to spit out 
your information. If you are going away, don’t wait 


until you have been and come back, but let. the editor 
know it, and thus help to make a good newsy paper.— 
Millerton (Pa.) Advocate. 











OUR PRINTER CONGRESSMEN. 
HON. JOHN M. FARQUHAR, OF NEW YORK. 
John M. Farquhar, of Buffalo, was born near Ayr, 

Scotland, April 17, 1882; was educated at the Ayr 

Academy; has been for thirty-three years a printer, 

editor, or publisher; is now a manufacturer of lubri- 

cants; was President of the National Typographical 

Union two terms, 1860-62; enlisted as a private in the 

Eighty-ninth Illinois Infantry, rose to the rank of 

major, and served as judge-advocate and as inspector on 

the staffs of Generals Willich, Beatty and Wood in the 

Fourth Army corps; participated in al] the battles of 

the former Twentieth (McCook’s) and Fourth Army 

Corps, excepting Missionary Ridge; never held civic 

office until elected to the Forty-ninth Congress; was 

re-elected to the Fiftieth Congress as a Republican. 


HON. AMOS J. CUMMINGS, OF NEW YORK. 

Amos J. Cummings, of New York City, was born in 
Conkling, Broome County, N. Y., May 15, 1841; re- 
ceived a common-school education ; entered a printing 
office when twelve years of age, and has set type in nearly 
every State in the Union ; was a boy with Walker in the 
last invasion of Nicaragua; was Sergeant-Major of the 
Twenty-sixth New Jersey Regiment, Second Brigade, 
Sixth Corps, Army of the Potomac; has filled editorial 
positions on the New York Tribune, under Horace Gree- 
ley, New York Sun, New York Express, and was editor 
of the Evening Sun on entering upon his duties, and was 
elected to the Fiftieth Congress as a Democrat. 


HON. THOS. R. HUDD, OF WISCONSIN. 

Thomas R, Hudd, of Green Bay, was born at Buffalo 
N. Y., October 2, 1835; removed to Wisconsin in 1853 
and settled at Appleton, from whence, in 1868, he re- 
moved to Green Bay; was educated in the common 
schools, printing office, and Lawrence University ; is an 
attorney-at-law; was District Attorney of Outagamie 
County in 1856-7 ; City Attorney of Green Bay 1873-4; 
was State Senator from the Twenty-second District 
1862-63; was a member of the State Assembly from 
Outagamie County in 1868, and from Brown County in 
1875; was State Senator from the Second District 1876 
till 1879; was Delegate-at-large to the National Demo- 
cratic Convention at Cincinnati in 1880; was State 
Senator for 1882-83, and was re-elected for the term 
ending December 31, 1888; was elected to the Forty- 
ninth and re-elected to the Fiftieth Congress as a 
Democrat. 


HON. JOHN NICHOLS, OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
John Nichols, of Raleigh, was born in Wake County, 
N.C., November 14, 1834; received a common-school 
education; when fifteen years of age was apprenticed 
to the printing business, receiving a full term of six 
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years; when twenty-one years of age attended Lovejoy 
Academy for one year; for a number of years was en- 
gaged in the book and job printing business and news- 
paper publishing; from 1873 till 1877 was principal of 
the North Carolina Institute for the Deaf and Dumb 
and the Blind; from 1879 till 1881 was Revenue Stamp 
Agent at Durham, N.C.; in May, 1881, was, without 
application, appointed Postmaster at Raleigh, N. C., 
and was removed by President Cleveland in May, 1885; 
has been Secretary and Treasurer of the State Fair As- 
sociation for a number of years; was elected to the 
Fiftieth Congress as an Independent. 


HON. JAMES O'DONNELL, OF MICHIGAN. 

James O’ Donnell, of Jackson, was born at Norwalk, 
Conn., March 25, 1840; removed with his parents to 
Michigan in 1848; enjoyed no educational advantages, 
but after commencing to learn the printer’s trade in 
1856, made up this deficiency by study after working 
hours; at the breaking out of the war he enlisted as a 
private in the First Michigan Infantry, and served out 
his time, participating in the first battle of Bull Run; 
was elected Recorder of the city of Jackson for four 
terms, 1863-66; established the Jackson Daily Citizen 
in 1865, and has owned and edited the same since; was 
Presidential Elector in 1872, and was designated by the 
State Electoral College as messenger to convey the vote 
of Michigan to Washington ; waselected Mayor of Jack- 
son in 1876, and re-elected in 1877 ; appointed in 1878 as 
aide-de-camp on the staff of Governor Crosswell, with 
the rank of colonel ; was elected to the Forty-ninth and 
re-elected to the Fiftieth Congress as a Republican. 


_ HON. ROBERT J. VANCE, OF CONNECTICUT. 

Robert J. Vance, of New Britain, was born in New 
York City, March 15, 1854, of Scotch parents; was 
educated at the common schools of New York City and 
at the New Britain high schools; is an editor by pro- 
fession ; was City Clerk of New Britain from 1878 till 
1887, when he resigned; was a member of the Connec- 
ticut Legislature in 1886; was a member of the Demo- 
cratic State Committee until he was elected to the 
Fiftieth Congress as a Democrat. 


HON. JACOB H. GALLINGER, OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Jacob H. Gallinger, of Concord, was born at Corn- 
wall, Ontario, March 28, 1887; received a common- 
school and academic education ; was a printer in early 
life, but studied medicine; graduated in May, 1858, and 
has practiced medicine and surgery ever since; is a 
member of various State and National Medical Socie- 
ties, and has an extensive practice which extends be- 
yond the limits of his own State; was a member of the 
State House of Representatives of New Hampshire 
1872-73, of the Constitutional Convention in 1876, and 
of the State Senate 1878-80, being President of that 
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body the last two years; was Surgeon-General of New 
Hampshire, with the rank of Brigadier-General, in 
1879-80; received the honorary degree of A. M. from 
Dartmouth College; was elected Chairman of the Re- 
publican State Committee in September, 1882, and 
holds that position now ; was elected to the Forty-ninth 
and re-elected to the Fiftieth Congress as a Republican. 


‘ HON. THOMAS L. THOMPSON, OF CALIFORNIA. 

Thomas L, Thompson, of Santa Rosa, was born in 
Charleston, Virginia (now West Virginia), May 31, 1838; 
was educated in the common schools, and in a printing 
office; at the age of sixteen years removed to Califor- 
nia, and engaged in the printing business; has been 
for thirty-two years a printer, editor and publisher ; in 
1860 purchased the Sonoma Democrat (founded in 1857) 
and is now editor of that paper; was a delegate to the 
Democratic National Convention at Cincinnati in 1880 ; 
was elected Secretary of State in 1882, served four years 
in that capacity and declined a second term, and was 
elected to the Fiftieth Congress as a Democrat. 


-@ 


THE “CRANKS.” 





What would we do were it not for the cranks? How 
slow the tired old world would move, did not the cranks 
keep it rusoing along! Columbus was a crank on the 
subject of American discovery and circumnavigation, 
and at last met the fate of most cranks, was thrown into 
prison, and died in poverty and disgrace. Greatly 
venerated now! Oh, yes, Telemachus, we usually es- 
teem a crank most profoundly after we starve him to 
death. Harvey was a crank on the subject of the cir- 
culation of the blood; Galileo was an astronomical 
crank; Fulton was a crank on the subject of steam 
navigation ; Morse was a telegraph crank. All the old 
abolitionists were cranks; the Pilgrim Fathers were 
cranks; John Bunyan was a crank; and any man who 
doesn’t think as you do, my son, is acrank. And, by- 
and-bye, the crank you despise will have his name in 
every man’s mouth, and a half-completed monument to 
his memory crumbling down in a dozen cities, while 
nobody outside of your native village will know that 
you ever lived. Deal gently with the crank, my boy. 
Of course same cranks are crankier than others, but do 
you be very slow to sneer at a man because he knows 
only one thing, and you can’t understand him. You 
thank Heaven you are notacrank? Don’t do that, 
my son. May be you couldn’t be a crank if you would. 
Heaven is not very particular when it wants a weather- 
vane; almost any man will do for that. But when it 
wants a crank, my boy, it looks very carefully for the 
best man in the community. Before you thank Heaven 
that you are not a crank examine yourself carefully, 
and see what is the great deficiency that debars you 
from such an election.—Robert J. Burdette. 
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TWO REPRESENTATIVE PHILADELPHIA PRINTERS. 


The men who worked hard to make the testimonial to Mr. Childs a success deserve some recognition, and we 
take pleasure in presenting the portraits of two of them—one a compositor, the other a pressman—Mr. James J. 
Dailey, foreman of the Public Ledger composing room, and Mr. John A. Dardis, foreman of the Philadelphia 
Democrat pressroom—members, respectively, of Typographical Union, No. 2, and Pressmen’s Union No. 4. 


JOHN A. DARDIS, 
President EK x-VDelegates’ Association. 


=D 


Joun A. DARDIS was born in the city of New York 
in 1889. Whileachild his parents removed to Philadel- 
phia. He first worked at Wm, Young’s, 52 and 54 North 
Sixth Street, as a printer’s devil; but his ambition 
was to better himself, and he left Young’s and went to 
the “Ledger Job Office.” After remaining there for 
some time, he became an apprentice at King & Baird’s, 
which was then one of the largest book and job oflices 
in the city. After reaching his majority, owing to the 
dullness of business in this city, he returned to New 
York, where he obtained a position on Frank Leslie's 
Illustrated paper. Shortly afterwards a position was 
offered in Philadelphia, which he accepted, as he was 
a married man and preferred to be at home with his 
family. Some time after his return he accepted a po- 
sition as assistant foreman of McCalla & Stavely’s 
pressroom. The foreman of this office soon after went 
into business for himself, and Mr. Dardis was promoted 
to the vacancy, which position he ably filled for ten 
years, resigning to accept his present position as fore- 
man of the Philadelphia (German) Democrat pressroom. 

He has been a member of Philadelphia Typographical 
Union, No. 2, for over twenty years ; was elected a dele- 
gate to the I. T, U. in 1871, and has been elected as one 
of the trustees on several occasions. He is one of the 
charter members of Pressmen’s Union, No. 4. 


J. DAILEY, 


Chairman of Comirmiittee of Arrangements. 


| JAMES 
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JAMES J, DAILEY was born in Philadelphia, in 1840. 
He served his apprenticeship in this city, and after- 
wards worked for a couple of years on the Washington 
Chronicle, He then returned to Philadelphia, and an- 
chored in that “ happy haven” of compositors, the com- 
posing room of the Public Ledger. His term of twenty 
years’ service upon that paper has been nearly equally 
divided between work at the case and “round the stone,” 
as assistant foreman, and, after the decease of Mr. Wm. 
Turner, as foreman. In 1870 he was elected a delegate 
to the I. T. U. by Typographical Union No. 2, and repre- 
sented that Union at the meeting in Cincinnati. In 1877 
he was elected President of Typographical Union No. 2, 
and held office during probably the most critical period 
in its history. He is well known to many visiting dele- 
gates of the I. T. U. as the medium through which Mr. 
Childs has tendered them the hospitalities of the Ledger 
establishment, when in Philadelphia. A memorable oc- 
casion was in 1885, when he visited New York, and in- 
vited the entire I. T. U. to visit Philadelphia as the 
guests of Mr. Childs, which invitation was accepted, and 
the delegates were entertained in a princely way. 

Mr. Dailey is best known to the craft as one of the 
trustees of the Childs-Drexel Fund, and to enable him 
to qualify for that position Mr. Childs went on his 
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NOT LIKED IN ENGLAND. 


Our proposed International Copyright Law, for the 
protection of American and foreign authors, and which 
also provides for the protection of the American wage- 
workers in the various branches of book-making, has 
aroused the opposition of the entire book-manufactur- 
ing interests of England. 

The Printers’ Register, the Paper Maker’s Monthly 
Journal, the Printing Times and Lithographer, the Brit- 
ish and Colonial Printer, the Paper Trade Review, and 
other London journals representing the printing and 
paper trades of the British Kingdom, are full of the sub- 
ject, and are unanimously of opinion that the passage 
of the act would be disastrous to the British book- 
making industries. The British and Colonial Printer, 
of May 17, says: 

A special meeting of the Printing and Allied Trades’ Socie- 
ties of the London Chamber of Commerce has been held at the 
offices (Botolph House, Eastcheap), to consider what action 
should be taken in connection with the proposed American 
Copyright Bill, in the interest of British book-producers. Colo- 
nel R. W. Routledge presided, and those present included 
Messrs. G. A. Spottiswoode, John Murray, junr., H. O. Arnold- 
Forster, G. Unwin, R. Clay, C. F. Clay, Thos. P. Riddle, W. Ag- 
new Pope, Geo. Chater, junr., Reg. J. Lake (Gilbert and Riv- 
ington, Limited), and W.C. Knight Clowes. Mr. J. C. Drum- 
mond attended on behalf of the London Society of Composi- 
tors. The attention of the meeting was particularly directed 
to section 2 of the Bill, which provides that section 4,956 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States should be amended, and 
amongst other things that “two copies of such copyright book 
or other article printed from type set within the limits of the 
United States, or in case of a painting, drawing, statue, statu- 
uary, model, or design of a work of the fine arts, a photograph 
of the same” shall be addressed to the Librarian of Congress 
at Washington. 

There was a general concensus of opinion amongst those 
present, that the Bill, if carried into effect, would detri- 
mentally affect all persons interested in composing, printing, 
paper making, ink making, &c., carrying on business in the 
United Kingdom. It was pointed out that no author and 
no publisher will be willing to abandon the chance of ob- 
taining an American copyright and an additional protected 
circulation among fifty million readers. It appears almost 
certain, therefore, that all books which are likely to be of any 
permanent value or of any general interest, will be transmit- 
ted in MS. to the United States and there set up in type, in 
order to obtain the American copyright. By this process the 
author or publisher will obtain not only the American but the 
English copyright. The natural consequence of such a pro- 
ceeding will be that avery large number of publications will 

be “composed” in the United States alone. In some cases ste- 
reotyped plates, no doubt, will be sent to this country, but in 
many others a full edition for the supply of both the Ame- 
rican and English markets will be printed in the United 
States. It is easy to foresee the effect that such a practice 


trades at home. Onthe motion of Mr. W. C. Knight Clowes, 
seconded by Mr. G. Chater, junr., it was unanimously 
ResolWwed, That a Deputation be appointed of the various in- 
terests connected with the production of books and other 
— matter to wait upon the President of the Board of 
rade with a view to draw his attention to the serious injury 
which will be done to such interests by the Copyright Bill now 
before the Senate of the United States of America. 
It was eventually agreed to issue a circular to the other 
Chambers of Commerce of the Kingdom, calling attention to 
the Bill, and asking them for any suggestions as to the best 
method to be adopted for the protection of the interests im- 
perilled in case the proposed Bill becomes law. Mr. Drum- 
mond undertook to communicate in the same manner with the 
compositors in London, the London Trades’ Council, and the 
Provincial Labor organizations concerned. The representa- 
tive of the Paper-Makers’ Association promised the co-opera- 
tion of that body in the movement. 


Subsequently, the deputation, as above authorized, 
waited on Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, President of the 
Board of Trade, and were introduced by Sir Algernon 
Borthwick. 


Mr. Richardson, representing the Stationers’ Company, said 
that the proposals of the Bill would affect every branch of 
trade connected with the production of a book, and he asked 
the Board of Trade to watch the progress of the measure 
through the American Legislature, dwelling especially upon 
the provisions’as to books being printed from type set within 
the limits of the United States. 

Mr. Drummond, representing the London Society of Com- 
positors, said that it practically offered a premium to English 
authors to have the plates sent from America to England, and 
it would affect seriously English compositors. 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, in reply, said he was sensible 
of the importance of the interest involved. He was doubt- 
ful whether the effect of the proposal would be as preju- 
dicial to the interests of the English book trade as the deputa- 
tion considered. If it involved the loss of a serious part of the 
business, the Government was bound to see what could be 
done; but the deputation had not made any definite sugges- 
tion tohim as to what could be done. He did not suppose the 
deputation had come to him to-day with any idea of impeding 
justice being done to English authors (hear, hear), and, until 
recently, it had seemed hopeless that justice would be done 
but that now there was apparently some hope of success. 
That was coupled with the proposal which, in the opinion of 
the deputation, would injure the interests represented by 
them; but probubly the proposal to do justice to English 
authors would never have got as far as it has got if it had not 
been coupled with the protective proposal for American labor 
interests, and obviously, therefore, it was a deliberate propo- 
sal to get the trade from this country to the United States 
(hear, hear), and the Americans would not be likely to pay 
much attention to representations from this country about it. 
If the deputation would make any definite suggestion in a 
memorial to him he would carefully consider it; but he was 
afraid it would be useless to try to get rid of the proposal, 
which he believed to be the basis of the whole thing. 

The deputation promised to submit a memorial to Sir M. 

Hicks-Beach, and, having thanked him, withdrew. 


The Paper Trade Review issued a special supplement 
on May 18, with alarming head-lines—“Copyright and 
Wrong!” “Impending Danger to the Paper Trade 
Interests !” etc. etc., and said: 


When the provisions of the measure were first announced in 
this country they were received with some degree of approval, 
chiefly on the ground that they were ostensibly an instalment 
of a great deed of justice and reparation. When more closely 
looked into, however, it was seen that the advantages proposed 
to be given to foreign authors were much less valuable than 
they appeared. The author must first write his book, then he 
must correspond with one, or perhaps half a dozen American 





must have upon all those engaged in printing and its allied 


publishers, in order to settle the value of his copyright; he 
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must then make a duplicate copy of his manuscript, or send 
out duplicate sheets to his American publishers, and he must 
be careful not to publish here a day before the American 
publisher is prepared to issue, however inconvenient the de- 
lay may be to him. The publication, as a matter of fact, must 
be simultaneous. * * * Looking a little more closely still 
into the bill, we find in the eleven words we have emphasized 
(Printed from type set within the limits of the United States) an 
outrageous injustice proposed. 

The books to be protected must be set up in the United 
States. What will be the result of this? Simply that all Eng- 
lish aushors who consider their copyright sufficiently valuable 
to be protected will send over to America and have their books 
manufactured on the other side. When once the expense of 
setting them up—the chief expense in most cases—has been in- 
curred, what is more reasonable than that the manufactured 
books should be brought over here? We are now writing for 
paper-makers, but the gravity of the matter to printers is ob- 
vious. In fact, though the avowed object of the proposed 
legislation is to confer a benefit upon English authors, a great 
blow will be struck by the operation of the clause upon all 
persons interested in papermaking, composing, machining, 
ink making, and even bookbinding, who carry on business in 
the United Kingdom. No author and no publisher will be will- 
ing to abandon the chance of obtaining the American copy- 
right and an additional protected circulation among fifty mil- 
lion readers. 

All books which are likely to be of permanent value and 
general interest will be transmitted in manuscript, printed 
there, and by this process not only the American but the Eng- 
lish copyright will be secured. In some cases, no doubt, stereo. 
plates will be sent to this country, but in most others—owing to 
the acknowledyed superiority of American presswork—a full edi- 
tion for the supply of both the American and the English 
markets will be printed in the United States. It is easy to fore- 
see the harm which will thus be done to printers and paper- 
makers. 

We shall be flooded with American-made paper in the form 
of books, and these will not only injure the trades in this coun- 
try connected with bookmaking, but will not benefit our 
revenue one penny—as all paper is imported absolutely free. 
This is foreign competition with a vengeance! Book produc- 
tion will be concentrated in the United States, and we Brit- 
ishers, whether printers or paper-makers, had better begin to 
consider how we can remove our mills, plant and staff to the 
other side of the Atlantic. 


We all must admire the alacrity, the unanimity, and 
the vehemence of our British contemporaries, in thus 
sounding the alarm when their interests are apparently 
jeopardized ; but we do not believe that the American 
legislators will be so blind as tostrike out the only pro- 
vision of the Copyright Bill that protects the printing 
and paper-trade industries of America. 

The nearly unanimous vote by which the measure 
was passed in the United States Senate, after a full 
hearing of the claims of authors, publishers and print- 
ers, is a pretty sure indication of its passage through 
the House of Representatives by a similar vote, when 
brought up for consideration in that body. 

In the meantime, a vigilant watch should be kept on 
all amendments proposed, lest the bill be antagonized 
by the adoption of legislation in favor of the English 
book-trade, to the manifest injury of our own working- 
men. 
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SPEAKING of the portraits of the bishops just elected, 
“our devil” says he wouldn’t like to meet ’em on a 
dark night, in the woods. 











“ UNCLE JAKE ZIEGLER” DEAD. 


One of the best-known and most esteemed editors of 
Pennsylvania died on May 19, in the person of Hon. 
Jacob Ziegler, long-time editor and proprietor of the 
Butler Herald. Born near Gettysburg, September 19, 
1813, “ Uncle Jake” had been a leading and influential 
citizen for over fifty years. 

It was in August, 1831, that, tired of farm life, one 
night he threw his bundle of clothes from the garret 
window and quietly descended the stairs. In relating 
this incident he said: “I stood at the gate in front of 
the house, and for some time watched my mother cook- 
ing in the kitchen. No one can fully appreciate my 
feelings. If ever there was a son who loved his mother 
it was I. With tears in my eyes, I simply said to myself, 
‘Good-bye, dear mother,’ and turned into the darkness 
to find my way, as best I could, to Gettysburg.” 

After walking from Gettysburg to Pittsburgh, and 
from Pittsburgh to Butler, Pa., he arrived at the latter 
town August 21, 1831, and made his home there for the 
rest of his life. Desiring to become a printer, he spoke 
to James McLaughlin, one of the editors of the Butler 
Repository. Replying to the query whether he could 
eat with the editor’s family, McLaughlin said: “ Yes, 
but you'll find the victuals d—d poor.” With chalk 
this agreement was written on the office door: 

September, 1831. 
Jacob Ziegler came to learn the printing business with Mc- 
Laughlin & McClelland. He agrees to stay two years and six 


months, when he will be free. During that time we agree to 
furnish him with victuals, clothes and lodying. 


JACOB ZIEGLER, 
MCLAUGHLIN & MCCLELLAND. 


In 1842 he and James McLaughlin began publishing 
the Democratic Herald, of which he remained editor 
until his death. In 1838 he was appointed prothono- 
tary; in 1843 was elected transcribing clerk of the 
Pennsylvania Senate. One year later he was elected 
to the Legislature. He was soon after appointed clerk 
in the Pension Department at Washington, where he re- 
mained about a year. He was a’49 gold hunter, and 
remained in California about fourteen months, Upon 
his return he was appointed chief clerk in the Secre- 
tary’s office at Harrisburg, and served through the ad- 
ministration of Governor Bigler. In 1857 he was elected 
assistant clerk in the House of Representatives, and chief 
clerk from 1858 to 1860. In 1871 he was elected chief 
clerk of the Senate and served one session. He wrote 


a book on parliamentary law, called “ Ziegler’s Legis- 
lative Manual,” which was a brief but complete guide 
for legislative practice, and was highly esteemed. 

“Uncle Jake” was so well thought of by his neigh- 
bors that he was several times elected to the Legislature, 
although the district in which he lived was strongly 
against him politically. 
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The Pennsylvania Editorial Association, of which 
he was a very active member, will miss his genial com- 
panionship, parliamentary knowledge, and boundless 
resources in anecdote, jest, and the graver qualities that 
dignify and ennoble manhood, 


+e+ 


THE CHILDS-DREXEL FUND. 





Mr. James J. Dailey, the Treasurer of the Childs- 
Drexel Fund, acknowledges the receipt of the follow- 
ing sums from the parties named, being their contribu- 
tions to that Fund for type set on Mr. Childs’ birthday, 
May 12, 1888, one thousand ems for each individual : 


Nashville, Tenn.... Fe ; .... $63 60 
Williamsport, Pa oe 14 OF 
Daily Times, Bethlehem, Pa j 2 50 
O. D. Colborn and associates, News 
I oy 5 6.0-00.00,0'0040%00.6. 0 1 50 
Quincy, Ill........ Mids dateerah > 14 40 
New Albany, Ind......... ieistar ols 2 
Wilmington, Del.. nae ; . 10D 
Grand Rapids, Mich... eee 36 40 
Baton Rouge, La. By oe 7 60 
Eight Congressmen. . : ; 4 00 
Philadelphia, Pa.. 7 me 200 00 
South Bend, Ind..... Pa hed wavs 5 10 


$362 67 
Previously acknowledged. . 16,310 33 


Total in the Fund, May 28, 1888, $16,673 00 
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PENNA. EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION. 


A sub-committee of the Executive Committee of the 
Editorial Association met at Harrisburg, May 12, to 
make arrangements for the Summer Meeting. 


Invitations were read from the Mayor, Board of 


Trade, and Press Club of Erie, inviting the Association 
to visit that city, and it was stated by Secretary R. H. 
Thomas that favorable railroad arrangements could be 
made. 

Erie was, therefore, selected and it was determined 
to rendezvous at Harrisburg on Monday, June 25. On 
the following day the Association will take a special 
train for Erie, arriving there in the evening. 

Returning, the party will leave Erie on Friday night, 
June 29, and arrive in Harrisburg on Saturday. 

While in Erie the annual Editorial Dinner will be 
held. 





THE interest of John A. Wells in the business of E, 
Stanley Hart & Co. (Franklin Printing House) ceased 
on May 10, by mutual consent. The interest of John 
Callahan continues as heretofore. Mr. Wells will give 
his entire attention to his publication, Zhe American 
Athlete. 





Notice how Franklin, from his perch up aloft, on 


the first page of the CIRCULAR, smiles benignantly on 
the portrait of Childs, below him. 





THE third annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of German-American Journalists and Authors 
met in Philadelphia, on Monday morning, May 28, in 
the rooms of the German Society, Seventh Street, above 
Chestnut. Gustave Stein, musical critic of the New 
York Staats-Zeitung, presided. Delegates were present 
from associations in Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Milwaukee, New York, Buffalo, Reading, 
and this city. President John C. Fife, of the German 
Society, warmly welcomed the visiting delegates. Her- 
man Dieck, city editor of the Demokrat, and president 
of the local association, also made a speech of welcome. 
The annual report was read by President Stein. The 
German Club gave the delegates a reception in the 
evening, at their hall on North Fifth Street. 

A CORRESPONDENT sends us the following, which 
may be of use to some aspiring typo. or journalist: 


Manchester, N. H., with nearly 50,000 inhabitants, the largest 
city in the State, has no Sunday paper, only one morning daily 
(Democratic) and two evening Republican papers. Several 
neighboring cities, not much smaller, have only a few evening 
sheets, abouc equally divided politically; none very large. <A 
morning Republican and an evening Democratic paper would 
be welcomed by stock companies, as would an independent 
with a labor or temperance leaning, or both, all with weeklies 
and job offices included. As regards politics and railroads, the 
State is very close, which makes it good for newspapers. Ex 
penses are low. 





nee 

THE Boston Herald, in commenting upon the propo- 
sition to introduce a printing press at the State prison, 
to teach the prisoners in the art of all arts, facetiously re- 
marks, that it is a pity they could not also be instructed 
to become presidents of banks and other financial mag- 
nates. Asif many of their number had not graduated 
from such positions before taking their degrees at the 
Charlestown university, as well as many others who are 
booked for a course, while now on a vacation, awaiting 
their turn to enter. 

+e: 

A GENTLEMAN of this city observed his little son at- 
tentively studying a map of the world. ‘“ What place 
are you looking for, Willie?” he inquired. The small 
boy knit his brow and travelled a circuitous route with 
his forefinger before he answered earnestly, “ ‘Twin’ to 
find Chrisendom.”—elroit Free Press. 

*e- 

—Charles Potter, Jr., and family, sailed from New 
York early in May, for a Summer’s sojourn in Europe. 
+e: 

BounpD volumes of the PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR, $1.00, 

Neetiatctepcinchliicinictementeengs 

THE firms of William Bertsch, and Philip Hano & 
Co., and Philip Hano, have been consolidated under the firm- 
name of Bertsch, Hano & Co. They will continue the manu- 


facture of Manifold Books, Sample Cards, Diaries, ete., at No, 
$2 South Fourth Street. 
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“THE” ON TITLE PAGES. 


After it has been definitely settled what shall appear 
on a title page, then arises a new and equally momen- 
tous question: How shall the matter be displayed? 
And among the minor points to be passed upon is the 
size of type in which that troublesome little particle 
“the” shall be printed. Many titles do not stand in 
need of this wordlet, such as Ad/ the Year Round, Every 
Saturday, Ueber Land und Meer, Public Opinion, and all 
those publications preceded by the publisher’s name, as 
Blackwood's Magazine. Other magazines reject it boldly, 
and call themselves Art Review, Journal of Lducation, 
Magazine of American History, while others still insist 
upon using it when it adds little or no force to the title 
and mars the title page, no matter how printed. 

In this category may be named The Art Amateur, 
The Literary World, The North American Review, The 
Library Magazine, The Atlantic Monthly, The Woman's 
World, The Overland Monthly, ete. 

But, whether a useless member of the firm or not, the 
fact remains that in many cases he is there, and being 
there the only question is: How shall his name figure 
on the signboard? Shall it be treated, as on the title 
pages of The Critic, The Dial, The Studio, where nyst 
and parasite—to speak after the manner.of tke Lioiw 
gists—are set in type of equal size? 


maker, or only half hidden, as it is behind the helmet 
of Pallas on the cover of The Art Amateur? Or shall 
it be artistically subordinated to the main title, as in 
the exterior of The Century, or of The Bookmart ? 

In some cases it is plainly apparent that this little 
particle has been a source of real suffering to the pub- 
lisher. Take, for instance, 7’he Literary World. Here 
are traces of mental conflict, evidenced by the eccentric 
position occupied by the article. It requires no state- 
ment on the part of the publisher and his printer that 
they did not know what to do with it. They were un- 
willing to set it in the middle of the page over the two 
words Literary World, or in front of the word Literary 
on the same level in type of the same or even smaller 
size, for they had an inward prompting that it would 
be giving to an “airy nothing” altogether too much of 
a “local habitation,” so they clapped it over the word 
Literary, and let the poor World go bare. 

Turning to the title pages of full-fledged books, the 
particle is often found where it has absolutely no force 
and no beauty. 

It only mars the grace of the title page in the follow- 
ing cases: “The Adventures of a Widow,” “'The Home 
Life of Great Authors,” “The Imperial Dictionary,” 
“The Modern School of Art,” “The Poets and Poetry 
of America,” “The Life of John Wesley,” “ The Story 
of a New York House,” and so on, ad infinitum. 


Or shall it be en- | 
tirely thrust out of sight, as on the cover of The Boog. ! 








It is plainly to be seen why such particles as “a,” 
an” and “the” mar a title page. The reason is that, 
while their facile manipulation by the tongue in spoken 
language enables us to run them on the next word, and 
in this manner rob them of any undue prominence, as, 
for instance, the reduction of “the” to “th’,” or a 
mere breathing, yet when the art printer comes to set 
up a title having one of them at its head he must either 
shadow forth its insignificance by setting it in smaller 
type, in which case he mars the grace and symmetry of 
his title page, or he must set it in type the same size, 
and boldly take the responsibility of doing an illogical 
thing—throwing emphasis where it does not belong and 
is not called for, as the Fourth of July orator does 
when he raises the insignificant “to” to the dignity of 
“toe,” and warns England “toe” beware, etc. But 
enough has been said to warn the bookmaker (author) 
not to introduce his title by a “The,” or an “A,” or 
“An” either, for that matter, and possibly to convince 
him, too, that a man may be a great poet or philoso- 
pher, and yet have no idea, or a very shadowy one at 
best, of what constitutes a graceful, well-balanced and 
symmetrical title page.—American Bookmaker. 
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“ BRIGSBY 
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would like to move in society, wouldn’t 
he% es 

“He does move in society. I’ve seen him in the 
most. fashionable parlor in town.” 

“Where was that?” 

“T saw him putting down carpet at Oldboy’s resi- 
dence the other day.”—Nebraska State Journal. 

*% . * 

Bossy (to young Featherly)—“ Pa was telling Ma 
and Clara last night that you told him you believed in 
paying as you go, Mr, Featherly, and Ma thought you 
were a very sensible young man.” 

Featherly (highly gratified)—‘‘ And what did your 
sister Clara say, Bobby?” 

Bobby —“ She didn’t think you could go very far.” 


* 
* 


A BELGIAN manager prints his show bills in different 
colors to indicate the quality of his selections, A red 
bill advises that the play is naughty, a white bill that it 
is good, a blue bill that naughtiness and morality aae 
evenly balanced, and a yellow bill warns husbands not to 
boring their wives or they may become too enlightened. 


x 
* 


AustRiA-HunGAaRyY boasts of some of the oldest 
newspapers in the world. On January 1 the Pressburger 
Zeitung commenced the one-hundred-and-twenty-fifth 
year of its existence. A copy of the first issue is pre- 
served in the National Museum at Budapest. 
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RECENT PATENTS. 


The following patents relating to the printing inte- 
rests have been granted by the U. 8. Patent Office 
since our last report: 


IssuEz OF MAy 1, 1888. 
382,148—Book-Cover. E. V. Fohlin, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
381,919—Elastic Folding Display Envelope. H. P. Eysenbach, 

Delphos, Ohio. 
381,974—Numbering Machine. 8. K. White, Chicago, IIL, as- 
signor to Shea Smith, same place. 
382,038 —Printer’s Rule Case. M. C. Harris, San José, Cal. 
381,002—Device for Printing Musical and Other Characters, 
Georges Becker, Lancy, near Geneva, and Denys 
Monnier, Geneva, Canton of Geneva, Switzerland. 
381,991-—Reversing Gear for Printing Press Cylinders. Geo. D. 
Ernst, Buffalo, N. Y. 
382,025—Staple Setting Machine. W. J. Brown, Jr., Philadel- 
phia, assignor to Wire Staple Co., same place. 
18,285—Design for Font of Combination Type Ornaments. C. 
E. Heyer, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Barnhart Bros. 
& Spindler, same place. 
18,208— Design for Book-Cover Protector. Chas. W. Stiff and 
Joseph Watrous, Foxborough, Mass. 

IssuE OF MAY 8, 1888. 

382,457--Check-Book. A. Carmichael and Samuel Townsend, 
Westerly, R. 1. 

382,441-—-Wad-Printing Machine. Prentiss Selby, Oakland, Cal. 

382,345—Printing Press. Thos. D. Worrall, Lypp,, Mass. 

382,402—Receiving Table for ¢ 'ylinde r Priifting *Presses. F. W. 
Baltes, Portland, Oregons ~ ns 

ISSUE OF MAY 15, 1888, 
382,719—Book-Cover. Chas. F. Morgan, Cley Jélaga: Ohio. 
382,682—Apparatus for and Method of Makiap-Pape r Begs. L. 

D. Benner, Galesburg, [Il., assignor to Union Paper 
Bag Machine Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ° - 
383,042— Printing Film. P. G. Caspian, Philadelphia, Pa 
382,684--Printing Machine. Thos. 8. Bowman, St. Louis, Mo. 
382,979—Inking Apparatus for Printing Machines. J. 'T. Haw- 
kins, Taunton, Mass. 

ISSUE OF MAY 22, 1888. 

383,315—Binding of Books. A. J. Megee, Philadelphia, Pa., as- 
signor to Miller-Megee Co., same place. 
383,308—Process of Transferring Phototypes to Lithographic 
Stones. Otto Krebs, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
383,221-—Machine for Planing Stereotype Plates. Lucius Goss, 
New York, N. Y. 
$83,292—Type-Case Stand. Wm. P. Harmony. Sidney, O. 





SS 


NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


The Harleysville (Pa.) News has concluded its interesting his- 
torical sketches of Harleysville and Lower Salford, written by 
James Y. Heckler. 

Truth, a four-column weekly newspaper, was born at Lehigh- 
ton, Pa., May 9. It is independent and newsy. Geo. W. Mor- 
thimer is the publisher and editor. 

The Coatesville (Pa.) Weekly Times began its tenth volume 
with the issue of May 19. E. H. Graves is the editor and pre- 
prietor, and keeps the Times solidly “ tariff’? and Republican, 

The Lake View (Ill.) Record is a handsome seven-column 
weekly, published in Chicago’s suburb above-named. 

The Boyertown (Pa.) Democrat is printed half in English and 
half in German, 

The Shenandoah (Pa.) Sunday News began its eleventh vol- 
ume on May 20, and enlarged to a seven-column quarto sheet, 
36x48. It asks for the support of its friends, and hopes for 
plenty of enemies; is saucily independent, racy and readable. 





The Forest (Pa.) Republican has just entered upon its twen- 
tieth year. 

The Seligman (Mo.) Sunbeam claims to have been the first 
journal to nominate Grover Cleveland for President in '82, and 
is solid for him still. ‘* Don’t you forget it!” 

The Evening Journal is a penny paper just started in Wil- 
mington, Del. F. E. Bach is editor. 

The Hyde Park (Pa.) Bl We has been increased to eight pages. 

The Central News, of Perkasie, Pa., began its eighth year of 
existence on May 31. Moyer & Kramer, the publishers, say 
they have no time to talk about it; the past don’t bother them, 
and the future has much in store for their readers. 


The Punxsutawney (Pa.) Spirit entered upon its sixteenth 
volume on May 30. It is a six-column quarto, published by 
Davis W. Goheen, and edited by W. O. Smith. 


J.B. Hipple and D. M. Martin have bought the plant of the 
Manheim (Pa.) Monitor, and now issue from it the Manheim 
Sun—a seven-column folio. 


The Williamsport (Pa.) Weekly Gazette and Bulletin entered 
upon its twentieth volume on May 31. It is a seven-column, 
eight-page quarto, and is deservedly influential in its section. 

-e- 


LITERARY. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

“ Beautiful Mrs. Thorndyke,”’ a complete novel by Mrs. Poult- 
ney Bigelow, entertainingly occupies half the June number. 
Judge Tonrgee’s * With Gauge & Swallow”’ is, as usual, ab- 
sorbing. “* From Libby to Freedom, by J. M. Oakley; “The 
Yellow Shadow,” a story by Henry Doone; “A Little Treatise 
ef Plagiarisms,’”’ by Louise Imogen Guiney; “Mr. Ruskin’s 
Guild of St. George,”’ by Philip C. Hubert, Jr.; poems by Clin- 
ton Scollard, Edgar Fawcett, Mary Ainge DeVere; “Our 
Monthly Gossip,” and the * Book Talk”’ of Wm. S. Walsh com- 
plete a very valuable number. 


Godey’s Lady’s Book. Philadelphia. Croly Publishing Co. 

Exceedingly attractive is the June number of Godey’s. Laura 
F. Hinsdale opens with ‘‘Some New Orleans Women in Con- 
temporary Literature ’—a valuable article. ‘*‘ A Concord Day” 
gives a graphic sketch of the old New England town. Anna 
Randall Diehl’s ** Novel Remedy” is ingenious. Chas. Richards 
Dodge continues his “ Athletics for American Women.” “A 
Representative from Raccoon” continues to excite curiosity. 
Jenny June gives a racy account of the ** Council of Women.” 
Short stories and poems abound, while the usual fashion notes 
and illustrations will be of priceless service to ladies who want 
to combine elegance of dress with economy. 

The Studio. May, 1888. New York. The Studio Publishing Co. 

This journal, devoted to the fine arts, is ably edited by Cla- 
rence Cook. The text is magnificently illustrated by numerous 
engravings, each of which is a fine-art specimen. 

New Orleans and the New South. New Orleans, La. L. Graham 

& Son. 

This handsome volume is a royal octavo of 144 pages, in 
which the business advantages of the Crescent City and her rc- 
lations to the New South are presented in the most elegant 
typographic form. The senior member of the firm is one of 
the “old-time ”’ printers, who learned his trade thoroughly be- 
fore starting out asa master. The specialty of the firm is fine 
bookwork, of which the work above-named is an élegant sam- 
ple. We can heartily say that the firm has reason to be proud 
of this specimen of its work, and the people of New Orleans 
have equal reason to be proud of their printers. 


The Fovenctagtos Journal and Science of Health. New York. 
Fowler & Wells Co. 


a Printing Times and Lithographer. London. Wyman & 
ons. 
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THE ADVANCE IN PRICE OF TYPE. 


Replying to some strictures in the Western papers, 
the Western Stationer ,of Chicago, says: 

“Tt is not true that at a meeting of the type founders 
in New York the price of type was advanced fifty per 
cent.; neither is it true that but for the tariff European 
type could be laid down in this country for one-half 
the price now paid; and neither is it true that there 
has been no advance in the material of which type is 
made. 

“The new price-list, which went into effect May 1, is 
only an advance of ten per cent. For instance, the 
old price of Brevier was forty-eight cents a pound; the 
new price is fifty-two cents—an advance of only four 
cents. All other sizes of type are advanced in the 
same proportion. 

“ Now for the advance on material which enters into 
the manufacture of type. In 1885 the prices on one 
hundred pounds were: Lead, $3.50 ; copper, $8.00; an- 
timony, $8.75; tin, $18.25. In 1887: Lead, $4.75; cop- 
per, $14.00; antimony, $14.00; tin, $87.00. Here is an 
advance in the aggregate of eighty-one per cent. 

“ Now for the prices on the other side of the Atlantic. 
In Miller & Richard's (Edinburgh, Scotland) last price- 
list we find the following prices: Nonpareil, 3s. 3d. a 
pound; Minion, 2s, 4d.; Brevier, 2s. (48 cents). These 
prices are based on fonts of not less than one hundred 
and twenty pounds. On smaller fonts there is an ad- 
vance of twelve per cent., while here there is no ad- 
vance, unless under twenty-five pounds. 

“Tt will be plainly seen that the tariff does not affect 
the prices here; that type is sold as cheap here as it is 
in England or Scotland.” 





THE Detroit Free Press gives the following verbal 
snares, and declares them to be useful in testing the 
sobriety of men: 

“ Gaze of the gay gray brigade.” 

“The sea ceaseth and it sufficeth us.” 

“ Strange strategic statistics.” 

“ Cassell’s solicitor slyly slashes a sloe.” 

“Say, should such a shapely sash shabby stitches 
show?” 

“Give Grimes Jim’s gilt gig whip.” 

“Sarah in a shawl shovelled soft snow softly.” 

“She sells sea shells.” 

“A cup of coffee in a copper coffee cup.” 

“Smith’s spirit flask split Philip’s sixth sister’s fifth 
squirrel’s skull.” 

“Mr. Fisk wished to whisk whisky.” 


-——-_ «@e 


THE exchange editor may be withered, bald and stiff 
in the joints, but he is always cutting up. 








OBITUARY. 


Thompson Westcott, editor of the Philadelphia Sunday Dis- 
patch from its foundation until a very recent period, died at 
his home in Philadelphia, May 8, aged sixty-seven years. He 
was Secretary of the Pennsylvania Historical Society, and the 
author of a valuable local history of Philadelphia. 

B. Frank Jackson, formerly in the printing business at Fifth 
and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, died at the residence of his 
son, G. Wash. Jackson, May 10, aged seventy years. He was a 
Past Master of Rising Star Lodge, No. 126, F. & A. M., also a 
member of the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, and was buried 
with Masonic honors. 


James 8. Lever, bookbinder, died suddenly, at his home in 
Philadelphia, on May 19, in the sixty-third year of his age. 

Amos G. Bonsall, one of the editors and proprietors of the 
Mifflintown (Pa.) Democrat and Register, died at his home in 
that town, on April 24, after a long and painful illness. He 
was born and raised in Mifflintown, and in the Fall of 1851, at 
the age of nineteen, purchased the Juniata Register, in con 
nection with Major Samuel Hench. In 1867 the firm became 
Bonsall & Jackman, and so remained until death dissolved the 
partnership. Mr. Bonsall was specially kind of heart, and fre- 
quently relieved and benefitted others when he was himself in 
need, 

Samuel Raynor, senior member and founder of the firm of 
Samuel Raynor & Co., manufacturers of envelopes, New York, 
died on May 7, of pneumonia. Mr. Raynor was born in Hemp- 
stead, N. Y., on August 16, 1810. He opened a bookstore at 76 
Bowery, New York, when only sixteen years old, and had been 
actively engaged in business ever since. 

Elder James Quinter, a prominent member of the Brethren 
(German Baptist) Church, and editor of the Gospel Messenger, 
died at Wabash, Ind.,on May 19, while upon his knees in prayer, 
in the presence of a large audience. He was seventy-two years 
of age, and resided at Huntingdon, Pa., where his remains were 
taken for interment. 





WANTS. 


ANTED—A POSITION ON A SMALL WEEKLY OR 
daily newspaper, by a practical printer and compositor 
25), who has also had experience as reporter and canvasser on 
a small paper. Understands all kind of mercantile printing, 
having had city experience. Is also of steady habits, and a fair 
stenographer and type-writer. Address 
STEADY, care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


PRACTICAL PRINTER OF 20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
foreman or superintendent. 





in composing and press rooms is open for a situation as 
Best of references. Address 
M. J., care PRINTERS’ CLRCULAR. 


. wer ~ -A COMPETENT LITHOGRAPHER WANTS 
a situation as foreman or manager of a Glass or Iron 
Sign Manufactory. Has been manager of a first-class establish- 
ment for seven years. Address 

LITHOGRAPHER, care of PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


QETUATION WANTED IN LITHOGRAPHIC ESTABLISH- 
b ment as superintendent or prover ; has had 30 years’ expe- 
rience. TRANSFER, care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 








Address 





Ser a0 FOR SALE. 
“A — 





OR SALE AT A BARGAIN-—ONE-FOURTH INTEREST 
in a well-equipped newspaper and job office in town of 
6,000, in Pennsylvania. Paper independent. Only two papers 
in the place. urchaser must have at least $700 cash. Address 
H. C. care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





JOR SALE—NEWSPAPER AND JOB OFFICE IN GROW- 
ing town of 20,000. Paper 8-page weekly, Democratic in 
politics. Best equipped and largest job Office in the city. Will 
sell whole or half interest at a bargain, on easy terms. Failing 


health only reason for selling. Splendid chance for the right 





man. Address HENRY CHARLES, 106 Hunt St., Cincinnati, O. 
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THE PARAGON 
Paper & Card Cutting Machines. 


The 14-in., 22%-in. and 25-in 
Lever Paragons gauge toa half- 
inch of the knife. The 30-in. Le- 
ver and 32-in. Lever and Hand- 
wheel Machines gauge to three- 
fourths of an inch. 


They cut accurately and have 
extraordinary power. All sizes 
constructed entirely of Tron and 
Steel. 


SIZES AND PRICES: 


- inch. ...$45, Boxing,.. $1 

22%-inch . $80 
25-inch. soe 
30-inch. sino kD 
32-inch, Lever..... ...200 
82-inch, Hand-wheel. 25 





30 and 32-INCH CUTTER, 
Weight 1,000 Ibs,—1,200 Ibs, 


EDWARD L. MILLER, 


ATENTEE AND MANUFACTURER, 


328 iene Street & 327 New Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Cc. A. L YON s, 
607 Commerce Street, Philadelphia, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


IMPROVED PLATE PRINTING PRESSES, 


With “D” or Plain Rollers. 





- = per. dozen. $2.50. Key, - 50 cents. 
-- 3.00. Key, - 50 cents. 
For Sale by W. C. BL nae ICH, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


He PATENT CAST STEEL QUOINS. 
No. 2 " 





‘ALLEY CABINETS— 
To — . Single or Double Galleys, . $8. 
. BLELOCH, 517 and 519 Minor St., Phila, 


J. H. WILSON, 


Tmporter and Manufacturer of 


Society, Miltary, Naval & Band Goods & hla 


928 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Jewels, Marks, Emblems, Flags, Banners, Laces, 
Fringes, Swords, Belts, Caps, &c. 


When ordering, please mention the PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





TYPOGRAPHIC PUBLICATIONS 


For Sale, at Publishers’ Prices, by 


W. C. BLELOCH, A 


6517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





AMERICAN ENCYCLOPZEDIA OF PRINTING: Edited by 
J. Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 Im- 
perial Octavo Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred 
Definitions, Descriptions and Articles relating to the His- 
tory, Implements, Processes, Products and Auxiliary Arts 
of Printing, splendidly illustrated by more than two hun- 
dred Chromo-Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood Engrav- 
ings, Imitations of Water Marks, Embossed and Ruled 
Pages, etc. Reduced Price, $6.00. 





A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: designed for ‘ 

Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the 
Press, and for the Use of Schools and Academies. With 
an Appendix, containing Rules on the Use of Capitals, a 
List of Abbreviations, Hints on the Preparation of Copy 
and on Proof-reading, Specimen of Proof-sheet, etc. By 
John Wilson. Twenty-fourth Edition, revised, enlarged, 
and improved, and printed on tinted paper. Price, $1.50. 
By Mail, $1.60. 





THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, con- 
taining Practical Directions for Managing all Departments 
of a Printing Office, as well as complete Instructions for 
Apprentices. With several Useful Tables, numerous 
Schemes for Imposing Forms in every variety, Hints to 
Authors, etc. By Thomas MacKellar. Thirteenth Edi- 
tion, Revised and Enlarged. Price, $2.00. By Mail, $2.10. 








THE COST OF PAPER: Computed and Tabulated for the 
Printer and the Publisher. By Eugene H. Munday. Ob- 
long quarto, with side index; flexible cloth. Price, $1.25. 
These tables give the exact Cost of Paper for 100, 250 and 
1,000 copies of any job—whether a full sheet or any part 
of asheet be used. They are calculated for paper costing 
from $1 to $12 per ream. The work also contains a table 
of the cost of paper per ream and quire of from 7 to 70 
pounds per ream, and from 10 to 30 cents per pound. Also 
a table of the Quantity of Paper required for any job. 
The tables are constructed with the greatest clearness 
and simplicity. 


CHALLEN’S ADVERTISING RECORD, 


Registers the space, position, rate, number 
of insertions (date of first and last), with 
ruled columns, showing to the eye when 
the advertisement begins and ends. In- 
dispensable to avoid errors and insure pay- 
ment. 































CHALLEN'S SUBSCRIPTION RECORD, aeaeenene 


One entry does for four years, and by first 
letter and first vowel a name or the post es Co} 
oFeh ey 


office can be instantly found. 

The above books (9x12) are indexed through, to enter names 
alphabetically and to arrange advertisements and subscriptions 
for quick reference. 

Over three thousand Newspapers and Periodicals use these books. 

Prices each, 100 pages, half roan, $2; 200 pages, $3; 300 pag es 
$4; 400 pages, $5. 

Supplied at publisher’s price by 


Ww. C. BLELOCH, 
617 Minor St., Philadelphia. 
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& Second-Hand Presses, Etc. 


CAMPBELL COUNTRY PRESS— 
One Campbell Country Press, bed 31x46, for hand or steam ; 
in good order. 
GORDON PRESSES— 
One Half-medium Gordon Press, 18x19; “ “ nid 
KIDDER PRESS— 
One Self-feeding Kidder Press, 10x15 inches. 


BROWN & CARVER CUTTER— 
One 36-inch Brown & Carver Cutting Machine, with steam 
fixtures; first-class condition. 
UNIVERSAL PRESS— 
One Quarter-medium Universal Press, 10x15, with steam fix- 
tures and fountain. 
WASHINGTON HAND PRESSES— 
One 8-col. Washington Hand Press, platen 24x38; good order. 
One 9-col. Washington Hand-Press, platen 31x44; in excel- 
lent order. 


One Washington Hand-Press, platen 14x17; in good order. 
GLOBE JOB PRESS— 

One Quarter-medium Globe Job Press, 10x16 inches inside 
chase; with fountain and steam fixtures; in excellent order, 
$175. 

LIBERTY JOB PRESS— 
One (new) Improved Liberty Press, 9x13 in. inside chase, with 
fountain and all attachments ; $200. 
ADAMS BOOK PRESS— 
One 2-roller Adams, 26x40; in good order. 
One 2-roller Adams, 19x25; in good order. 
NEWSPAPER FOLDING MACHINE— 

Forsaith’s make; folds sheet 32x45; folds long mail size, 

five folds; in first-class order; $275. 
RUGGLES JOB PRESS— 
One Ruggles Job Press, 9x14 in. inside chase, with steam fix- 
tures; in thorough good order; $100. 

SHERIDAN CUTTING MACHINE— 

One 32-inch Sheridan Cutter, for power; good order; $160. 
RIEHL CUTTING MACHINES— 

One 32-inch Riehl Cutter, side handwheel ; in good order; $75. 

One 24-inch Riehl Express Cutter, hand-power; good as new. 
GAGE PAPER CUTTER— 

One 30-inch Gage Cutter: $45. 
PLOW PAPER CUTTER— 

One 28-inch Plow-knife Cutter (Hardy’s); $18. 
HICKOK RULING MACHINE— 

One Single Ruling Machine ; in good order; $90. 
SEMPLE BOOK TRIMMER— 

One Semple Book Trimmer (lever), for hand-power; has 

extra head for small work ; good order; $75. 

MONOGRAM PRESS— 

One Hickok Monogram Press. 
STAMPING PRESS— 

One Stamping or Embossing Press; size of head 64x11 in. 
LITHOGRAPHIC HAND PRESS— 

One French Litho. Hand Press, stone 26x37; nearly new; $50 
STEREOTYPE SHAVING MACHINE— 


One Hand-wheel Stereo. Shaving Machine, 12-inch knife, with 
extra head for routing; good as new. 





W. C. BLELOCH, 


517 and 519 Minor St., PHILADELPHIA. 





MONTHLY BULLETIN. 


Not much that is brand new or unique either in cha- 
racter or design can be offered at this time. The 
Spring (?) season has nearly passed and Summer must 
be provided for, while at the same time the Autumn 
business must be in preparation. We shall have better 
facilities than ever before for taking care of our in- 
creased trade that we are anticipating by reason of the 
ever-enlarging scope of the printer’s art, which is con- 
stantly demanding more and more that is useful as well 
as beautiful. 

We are very well satisfied that our efforts heretofore 
have been fully successful, and we acknowledge our in- 
debtedness to the Printing trade, who have so abun- 
dantly appreciated them by their patronage. Later on 
we shall announce the many new things we intend pre- 
senting for their delectation. 

Orders for fans are now coming in quite freely. Our 
line is very extensive, including some as cheap as $2.00 
per thousand, and running up to $20.00, No more sea- 
sonable medium for advertising one’s business can be 
presented. The pic-nic season is at hand, and our dis- 
play of invitations, cards and programs is just immense. 
We have hundreds of different designs—plain, engraved, 
chromo-lithograph, fancy Bristol and ragged-edged, that 
all tastes and pockets may be suited. 

Weddings have been unusually plentiful, and more 
to follow. Our assortment of wedding stationery is 
simply wonderful, with prices to accommodate every 
disposition. ‘ 

The staples of Paper, Cards and Envelopes, are al- 
ways in demand, An entirely new Catalogue and Price 
List will be issued early in June, presenting some new 
features which will greatly increase your convenience 
in consulting this very useful and valuable publication, 
We are pushing our Envelope business for all it is 
worth, and are doing our level best to avoid delays; 
but sometimes they do occur, annoying ourselves just 
as much as the customer who has to wait. Next month 
we will do better, for then our new machines will be in 
place and running, increasing our production to 400,000. 

And now permit us to remind you that we have in 
our own building facilities for ruling paper, cutting 
cards, making envelopes, either hand-cut or by ma- 
chine; binding, numbering and perforating. Employ- 
ing only the most careful and experienced hands, and 
paying good wages, every species of our work is fully 
guaranteed. 


-VICI 


THE THOS. W. PRICE CO.. 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES WAREHOUSE, 








tae Mak. 505 Minor St., Philadelphia. 
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(PTO * GAS * ENGINE x WORKS, 
SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., / 


130 WASHINGTON ST., 33p & WALNUT STS., 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA. 

















i Over 20,000 


OTTO GAS 







ENGINES 


Are Now Sold. 







Where, from want of space, our horizontal engines cannot be placed, we recommend our 


New VWertical Otto Gas Engines. 





Our smallest size is intended for Printing Offices, and develops * one actual horse-power 





on pulley;” runsan ordinary cylinder press and several job presses at one time, and is offered at 








$290, at Shops, Philadelphia. 
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THE WH H. PAGE WOOD TYPE o0.,| 
108-116 Franklin Street, 
NORWICH, CONN. 


Manufacturers of 
woon TYPE, 


BORDERS, and all gradesof MAPLE for 
Engravers’ Use. 








BAXTER STEAM ENGINES, 9 °F 
GAS ENGINES, 
Vertical and Horizontal Engines and Boilers, 


FRANK TOOMEY, 
131 North Third St., Philadelphia. 


PULLEYS, 


HANGERS 
!} BELTING, 


PUMPS, 
INJECTORS, 

i AND 

| GENERAL SUPPLIES. 

20-HAND ENGINES. 
Send for Catalogue. 





LEDGER SHOW PRINT, 


LEDGER BUILDING, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Is prepared to furnish all kinds of 


PRINTING, 


AT SHORT NOTICE, 
IN THE BEST STYLE, 
ON REASONABLE TERMS FOR CASH. 


J. H. ALEXANDER, 


Manager 


E-LEADING- ENGRAVING: 
“ ESTABLISHMENT oF COUNTRY 
ze oe) 


— Send Copy for Estimate. —— 








CENTRAL NEWSPAPER UNION, 


612 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


AUXILIARY SHEETS. 
We print the following sizes, measure 13 
ems Pica for all sizes of paper: 4-column 
folio, 5-column folio, 6-column folio, 7- 


y column folio, 8-column folio, 9-column 


folio, 4-column quarto, 5-column quarto, 
6-column quarto, 7-column quarto. 


Prices Fey and Paper of Better Quality than fur- 
ed by any other similar Establishment. 


Any other information wanted will be 
cheerfully given by 


BENNY SALINGER, 


Superintendent. 











THE A. M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


*# (ARD$+ AND +@ARD + BOARDS * 


For Printers, Stationers and Photographers. 


WAREHOUSE, 527 ARCH 


STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


WILLIAM 0. PROBASCO, 


Engraver on Wood, 


709 SANSOM STREET 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Late of Ledger Building. 





SOUTHWICK; McCAY & CO, 


Pamphlet Binders, 
38 HUDSON STREET, PHILA. 


Pamphlet Binding for Printers a Specialty. 





HANSON BROTHERS, 


JELECTROTYPERS, ( 


704 Sansom Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 











W. C. BLELOCH, 
TYPE, MACHINERY AND MATERIAL, 


517 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Everything needed in a printing office. 








EGLET AND FURNITURE _BEST CHERRY, SMOOTH 


and true, in pe lengths. 
Nonpareil to Great Primer, per, yard, 
Two-line to 5-line, 
Six-line to 12-line, vai 
| i a an a 
100 yards assorted sizes 


—- i, a 


S4 
Wood Rule (Long Primer to Double Gt. Primer), . 12c. 
W. C. BLELOCH, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Phila. 





ICK’S DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 

papers in one hour, over two a second, is match- 

less. The use of every Drop-cut Mailer unstamped by him he 

forbids. 99 years’ right, one centa name. Lawfully had only 
of Rev. R. DICK, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Oi ee a 





IN AND xD BRASS ¢ OILERS, VARIOUS SIZES, 


sale by W.C. BLELOCH, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Phila. 





TAYLOR, STILES & CO., 
+ Manufacturers of Paper-Cutting Knives f+ 


FOR BOOKBINDERS, PRINTERS, PAPERMAKERS AND DEALERS, 
OUR KNIVES ARE FULLY WARRANTED 
RIEGELSVILLE, WARREN GoO., NEW JERSEY. 
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IR ELIEF PLATE. L 
Ey ete FoR/ , 
A 4 ren POVERTSING ‘ ’ 


- ILLUSTRATIVE. 


OT israel 
Dit elo. 


are - —_ we 


A 4 


pane Filbert St., 


Philadelphia. 


























a 
THE CHEAPEST AND BEsT | 
IN USE FOR PRINTERS. 


——--. eae. --— 















MANUFACTURED BY y <3 
ee. 


epics | GODFREY & CO., 
-_ 325 Walnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
— “SOY 





















For Sale also by W. C. BLELOCH, 517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 









ART’S AUTOMATIC COUNTERS ‘w.ts"Gr' printing presses and | 


machinery. Having been sold for the past thirteen years on their own 
merits, they have proved themselves the most accurate, reliable and du- 
rable, as well as the simplest and best counters made. They count as 
desired from 1 to 100,000; are easily set back to 0. Can be attached by any 
person to any press or machine, with three small screws, and require no : \ 
i! watching or attention. Ae EN aD ce 
‘ai | Late improvements in parts most liable to wear, viz.: A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever ; an Underbearing Head, and a Friction 
Dow on Unit Wheel, render them more durable than ever. 
EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT. 
For Sale throughout the United States and Canada by Printers’ Furnishing Houses generally. In Philadelphia by W.¢. BLELOCH 
“and others. Price, $10. Furnished at wholesale or retail on application to the manufacturer. “ of ae, 
EK. F. HART, Rochester, N. Y. 
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J. A. ST. soun,? 
Treasurer. 


CENTRAL TYPE FOUNDRY, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


TYPE, PRESSES, INK AND MATERIAL, 


And Inventors of the 


RENOWNED COPPER-ALLOY. 


St. Lovis, Mo. 


C, SCHRAUBSTADTER, 
President. 





. BARTH, Prest. W. P. HUNT, Treas. 


THE 


CINCINNATI TYPE FOUNDRY 


Printing Machine Works, 
201 VINE STREET, 


CINCINNATI. 


Printing Materlal and Machinery of all kinds, 






° 


Established 1796, 





MACKELLAR, 
SMITHS & JORDAN 
COMPANY, 


606-614 Sansom Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


LEADING 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS. 











—=— 7. ey? 
¢ + AMERICAN +_& 
re =a Tyee Fouyppy,| FARMER, LITTLE & G0,, | “"semccr™™ |“ ixtnes® 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 
Cor. Duane and Reade Sts., 


NEW YORK. 





63 & 65 BEEKMAN STREET, 


AND 


64 & 66 GOLD STREET, 


TYPE FOUNDERS 


AND DEALERS IN 


PRINTING MATERIAL, 


NEW YORK. 


THE 
Cottins‘& M’Leester 
Tyree Founpry, 


No. 705 JAYNE STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 













#) 


Bs 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 





* PDICKINSON #* 


'PYPE BOUNDERY 
236 WASHINGTON STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 








PHELPS, DALTON & cof 


LEWIS PELOUZE & C0,'S 
Type Foundry 


AND 


PRINTERS FURNISHING WAREHOUSE 
N. W. Cor. Third & Chestnut Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


All Materials First-Class and 
at Lowest Prices. 


BARNHART BROS, & SPINDLER, 


Great Western Type Foundry, 
118 and 117 Fifth Avenue, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


SUPERIOR COPPER-MIXED TyPE. 





DEALERS IN 


All Kinds of Printers’ Supplies and Machinery, 
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PRINTERS’ 


3i MINOR STREET, PHILAT’A. }< 


CIRCULAR. 





















































4 S.C. HANCOCK, ¢__H.P. FEISTER, — THOMAS W. PRICE CO. 
} SIXTH AND MINOR STREETS, v FRANKLIN MACHINE WORKS Manufacturers, Importers 
, } and Jobbers of 

| PHILADELPHIA, PA. 545, 517, 519 & 524 Minor Street, | PAPER, 

fe sae PHILADELPHIA. ENVELOPES, 

q ENGRAVER OF Book STAMPS AND eT RT een) en ee CARDS AND 

| MANUFACTURER OF a CARDBOARD, 
é The celebrated CORONET PAPER-CUT- 

BOOKBINDERS’ TOOLS OF EvE 
# ne my ee for repairing 505 MINOR $TREET, 
4 DESCRIPTION. i » Bookbinders’ and kindred ma- PHILADELPHIA. 





















J. L. ———— ESTABLISHED 1727.——— 
ee 8.) pa 4 -WILLCOX & CO, 


SIXTH & MINOR STS., PHILADELPHIA. 5609 MINOR STREET, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


Fine Book & Music Papers, 














Seneiitontn Solicited for Specialties. 








Is PLAINLY 





HAMPSHIRE PAPER CO., 










Pe aaa aa oy 























STAMPED 
4 ON EVERY — : ~ 
pectin ys 507 Minor Street. 
i o— 
4 “LEDGER BRAND” V, Sale eels se: . - 
i AMERICAN RUSSIA. FINE PAPER AND ENVELOPES 
4 
} At the Lowest Rates. 
i The Best Made — M. 8. BULELEY, Manager. 









ease: 


BULKLEY, AAIGUEL & 00, tae aan C. H. REISSER’S 


- . PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR CELEBRATED 
y AND i] 
PAPER °* ALL KINDS, | nad bh cart, | Ladies’ and Gents’ Restaurant, 


FIFTH & MINOR Sis. A MONTHLY JOURNAL 
Devoted to the interests of Printers, Pub- 506 MINOR STREET. 


_ lishers, Stationers, Lithographers, Book- 
binders, Papermakers, and the kindred ——— 


PA Pp E R A N D R A G S Ned tH 00 a Year, in advance. , Having completed your purchases in 


Single Number, 10 cents. Minor Street, wind up with a good dinner 




















OF ALL KINDS, Address all communications to at Reisser’s. 
; W. ©. BLELOCH, Publisher, ‘|! 
523 Commerce Street, 517 Minor St., Philadelphia. EVERYTHING FIRST-CLASS. 












1 q 


, . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
4 


In Minor Street a Printer or Bookbinder can buy a com- 
as: plete outfit for his Printing Office or Bindery, and all the 


material he will need to keep them running. 
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+ MINOR STREET, FHILAT/A. }* 


Ww. C. BLELOCH’S 
Printers’ Warehouse, 




























saleiag ee oan adiitas 
TYPE, | oa ‘7 a | _ a § is COMPLETE 





PRINTING MACHINERY, OUTFITS FURNISHED. 










AND - on an an a i 
MATERIAL E iy yay |e dius Hf te 5 g ESTIMATES I 
| — _ : MADE ON APPLICATION. i 


PROMPTLY SUPPLIED, * + W. C. BLELOCH’S PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSE. + 




























AT THE = ie ar MIR ho, AMM la, CORRESPONDENCE 
Lowest RATES. | SOLICITED. { 




















515, 517 AND 519 MINOR. STREET. 


te coin 


Office of the “ PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR,” ” now in its 20d year. 


> + 


Address W. C. BLELOCH, 


517 and 519 Minor St., is aan nen 


SIXTH STREET, OFFOSITE MINOR. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 


WAREHOUSE, 18 S. SIXTH ST., AND 9 DECATUR ST., PHILA. 


Largest Manufacturers of Fine Writing Paper in the world, Product 24 Tons Daily, 


MILLS, HOLYOKE, MASS. 
































All Manner of Flat and Ruled Papers, Linens, No.1 Colored 
White and Tinted Bristol Board, Bankers’ Linen 
Ledger Paper, Fine Box Papers, Etc. 
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PRINTERS’ 





CIRCULAR. 











. «| All Kinds |, 


Letterpress 
* * and * 
| Lithographic 
* Inks x 


* *! On Hand |* 
x and * 
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% of a 


W. D, WILSON PRINTING INK CO, 





LIMITED, 





- =  « & 


* Manufacturers of - *& + * + & 





| and Varnishes |*,” 


PRINTING 


INK, 





- = eee: oe 


ce ie? ee eee? eR eee 





(«1 Madeto | « 
"| Special Order, |, 


140 WILLIAM 





rT... 


NEW YORK. 
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PAPER CUTTER. 


Mechanical Movement Patented June 15, 1886. 


Light, 24-inch, will square 24 inches, Weight 600 Ibs. 


oe 30-inch, oe ee 30 ee oe 728 ee 
Heavy, extra finish, 30-inch, will square 30 inches. 
ae se 33-inch, ee ee 33 oe 


Larger Sizes Built to Order. 


—_———. ———— 


suchas sliding motion of knife, side and back gauges, etc.; 

also has brass rules inserted in front and back tables. In 

design and finish it has no superior; in workmanship and 
material it is first-class. Its claims to superiority over other cut- 
ters are based on the patented mechanical movement for operat- 
ing the knife,consisting in the novel arrangement of a disc having 
anti-friction steel rollers. This disc is secured to the end of 
lever-shaft, as shown in cut. By this arrangement four inches 
thickness of paper can be cut with perfect ease. 


P. A. NOYES & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


MYSTIC RIVER, CONN. 


Fe “RIVAL” has all the improvements of other cutters, 
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Sew « BAPE « BASTENER, 





Book and Newspaper Printers and others having presses and 
machines upon which tapes are used will find the little imple- 
ment shown above a very useful, time-saving friend to have in 
the office or workshop. 


PRICE, Including One Box of Eyelets, $1.00. 


Postage (15 c.) or expressage extra. 


“« BRONZE + POWDERS» 


Superior and Unchangeable. 
FINEST IMPORTED. VERY LOW PRICES. 


>_—<- +. 


No. 6,000 Rich Gold, $2. 50 Per Pound. 


’ ” 2. 00 
“ 4,000 “ “ " 1.75 “ “ 
“ 3,000 6 ‘“ “ 1.50 “ “ 
“ee 2,000 “ss “ee “ a 25 “ “ 
“ 1,000 “ “ i. ad 00 “ “ss 


No. 6,000 represents the finest Bronze in this market, and is 


equal to, in all respects, if not better, than any marked No._ 


10,000 or higher. 

wy Gold, Fire, Dark Copper, Lemon, Lilac, Dark Green, 
and Silver Bronzes at same rates. 

Pure Silver, $3.00 per ounce. 

Aluminum Silver (an excellent substitute for Pure Silver), 
$1.50 per ounce. 

The finest Bronzes are for use on enameled or glazed sur- 
faces; the coarser qualities for uncalendered paper and rough 





surfaces. 


rr OS 


NEW MACHINE ~ 


HIS new Sewing Machine is adapted to 
stitching blank books of every kind, as 
well as pamphlets and books of all 
kinds not exceeding sixty sheets in 

thickness, or about three-eighths of an inch. 

The Machine will stitch through the back or 
centre of the book, and will make a stitch of 
any desired length up to three-quarters of an 
inch, and single machines are working, which, 
on ordinary work, turn out as many as 10,000 
books a day. 

Books sewed on this machine are durable and 
open perfectly, and there is no liability to tear 
out, as isthe case when books are wired. Where 
fine work is required they are invaluable. 

The machine is now being used in almost 
every prominent blank-book manufactory in 
the country, and is fast gaining for itself a firm 
hold among the binders. 

In ordering for steam-power, it is necessary 
to state DIAMETER and SPEED of shaft from 
which belt will run to machine. 


Steam-Power Machine, - =- $60. 


Cc omplete, including Belting, Variable 
Speed Stand and Pulleys. 


Foot-Power Machine, - - $50. 
With Stand and Table. 





STITCHING BOOKS. 





EE 


READY PROOF PRESSES 


FOR 


QUICKLY PROVING GAL- 
LEYS IN NEWSPAPER 
AND BOOK OFFICES. 


The large size is also use- 
ful for Proving Jobs 
in Chase. 
Each press has a walnut 
closet for holding paper, 
ink, etc., and one 6-inch 
“tepad frame accompanies 
t. 
PRICES: 
8x33 in. be iron frame, $35 
iO 


8x33 ** without frame, DT) 
16x33 ** - ” 30 





A SAFE AND CONVENIENT 


LAMPHOLDER. 


The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim of the 
upper case, and the circle which holds the lamp is fitted to this 
arm in such a manner as to enable the lamp to be placed over 
the lower case or either side of the upper case. The lamp- 
holder is made of the best malleable iron, and is very strong. 


Price, Without Lamp, 75 Cents. 





By Mail, $1.00. 


ALL THE ABOVE ARE FOR SALE BY 


W. C. BLELOCH, 


517 & 519 MINOR ST., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


























PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





IMPROV ED 


COPPER-RIVETED, BRASS-LINED 














Book, Job and Newspaper alleys. 


SYTHE MOST DURABLE AND CHEAPEST. (<< 


The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and 
allowed to project through the brass lining, which has countersunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into 
the countersunk holes, thus forming heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is 
then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on 
the face of the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut in the wooden sides, in order to fasten the 
side or end lining. 

The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner will not become detached, and the sides and end 
of the galley are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 


BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
Single Column, 3§ x 23} inches inside, . . . $2 00| Double Column, 6} x 23} inches inside, . 


BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
6 x10 inches inside, . . . $2 .00| 9xI14inchesinside,. . . $2 75 {| 14x20 inchesinside,. . . $4 
8} x13 - _ » » BOO One = ~ « « 8 00); 15x22 ™ 4 
12x18 2 ae 50 | 


BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, ‘CLOSED ENDS. 
6} x22} inches inside, . ..... . . . $300|10x22} inchesinside.. . . ..... . $400 


BRASS GALLEYS, UNLINED. 
Single Column, 33 x 23} inches inside, . . . $1 50 | Double Column, 6} x 23} inches inside,. . . $2 00 


—<—<" THE REGULAR SIZES ALWAYS ON HAND, >—>— 


Special Sizes Made ‘To Order At Short Notice. 


——- —uals <0e @ +O-+ a oe om 


BRASS STANDING-GALLEYS AND BRASS-GALLEY CABINET TOPS 


NEATLY AND CHEAPLY MADE. 


—aais alee +O? ae > op 














MANUFACTURED AND For SALE BY 


VW. C. BIA LOCH, 
Successor to R. S. MENAMIN, 517-519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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by the undersigned. 












































MANUFACTURER OF 


ELSE 
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one PRINTING K LITHOG RAPHIC * COPYING =o? 
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W. C. BLELOCH, 


1m. 
| | 


Warnishes, Gold Size, Etc., 
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W. C. BLELOCH, 517 & 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 


515-521 PAINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





HE undersigned is now manufacturing BLACK AND COLORED INKS of the finest qualities, which he 1s selling at 
prices as low as those of any manufacturer or dealer in the United States. 


unsurpassed in brightness of color; will work freely and dry quickly, and will not clog on the rollers. 
The celebrated PRINTING COPYING INKS of Cuarves McILvAIne & Co. are now manufactured exclusively 


The INKS of each particular grade are 


SPECIAL INKS FOR SPECIAL WORK will be made at short notice, and any color will be matched when the shade 
of color is accompanied with a piece of the paper on which the job is to be worked. 
PRINTERS’ VARNISHES of all grades furnished by the pound, gallon, or barrel, at prices to suit. 


LITHOGRAPHIC BLACK AND COLORED INES AND VARNISHES, of the best quality, always on hand. 


PRINTERS’ VARNISH. Peri» 


No. 0, for reducing Poster Inks, 


‘eee 35 
:. — § senna 40° 
og! « “ “ ew eo 45 
“ “ “ * oe 50 
Quick eee WIS ie 0.0 2 2 75 60 50 
By the gallon at special rates. 
LITHOGRAPHIC VARNISH. 
MG kd ae 66's wee ee kee 4° 
S QGhaeeseeeaenebheaed- bes 49 
i Boe atvcseeaeseteea sows ea 45 
ca ee ee ee ee a oe ee 50 
ee a ee ee ee ee 55 
SS ee & ee bbe ee Oe oe eS ED 65 
a See ee a ee ee ee eee 75 


By the gallon at special rates. 


These Varnishes are warranted free from all 
impurities. 


COPYING PRINTING INKS. 
MADE UNDER. CHAS. M'ILVAINE & CO.’s PATENT 
Purple, 





+ 29 5 4 0-0-4 
BLACK INKS. | Peri. RED INKS. Per Ib 
Fine Card or Wood Cut, 5-00 3.00 2.00] Carmine... . 32.00 24.60 16.00 
Fine Gloss Cut, . 3-00 2,00 1.00] Take,........~.. 30.00 5.00' 300 
Ex. —_ Drying Job, for Crimson Lake, . ; ; ; js 5.00 3.00 
— ae ed —= 2.00 1.50 1.00 75 | Extra Fine Red, .... 1000 5.00 4.00 
i). ee 3:00 2.50 2,00 
—-. rie &, Gr 1.50 1.00 75 50 Fine Vermition, Sees 2.50 2.00 1,50 
inder and Adams Presses 1.50 1.25 1.09 75 Gane Mineral ee — 75 - > 
Wood Cut, power aes -.7 3 @ zx ia 
— 3 22 73 3% | MISCELLANEOUS COLORS. 
Hand-Press News,... . 30 25 +20 15 | WhiteInk, ...... 1.00 75 52 40 
Drum Cylinder News,.. 20 16 14 12 | Tintsof all shades ofcolor, 1.50 1.00 
Rotary and Bullock News, 10 | Medium Green,.... . 2.50 75 
BLUE INKS Fine Dark Green, + + 2.50 2.00 1.50 1.00 
. Fine Light Green,. . . . 2.00 1,50 1,00 
Extra Fine Bronze Blue, 2.00 | Poster Green—Dark,  s 5 50 
Light Blue, . 2.00 1.50 | Poster Green—Light, . . 75 50 
maw Die, -. «ss 2 1.50 1.00 75 50 nee Brown,.... 1.50 
meee. 4 ck «ee * 1.00 75 50 re 1.50 1.00 
Light Label Blue, 75 50 40 | Fine GoldSize,..... 2.00 1.50 1.00 
Ultramarine—Extra Fine, 3.00 2.00 | Fine Raw Sienna,... . 2.00 1.50 1.00 
Job & Poster. 1.50 1.00 75 50 40 sw org Brown,. . . 1.50 
ine Dar ss « » » 2.00 1,00 75 
YELLOW INKS. Fine Light Brown, .. . 2.00 100 OS PLS S66 sd ke ewe eo ae eS OO 5.00 
Fine Lemon Yellow, . 200 1.50 1.00 | RoyaiPurple,...... 24.00 16.00 8.00 | Red—Deep or Light,........... 5.00 
Fine Orange Yellow, 900 1.90 140 | Reeve, . 2. ct cee 5.00 PS 6a Ce be oe oe eee 5.00 
Poster Lemon Yellow, “a 2. ere ae ts 6 Ske 6 oo oS © 8 ee 5.00 
Poster Orange Yellow, 75 “Ce Pree rrrrTeT Tee ee 5.00 
Naples Yellow, ... 2.00 | Magenta,........ 6.60. 3.00 | BOGE cs cr cereseeeses . 5.00 
ja Inks in Barrels and Kegs at Special Low Rates. “En 
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SDI S ANTES CARES GUS 


(JOLLINS & Mi’ EESTER TYPE FOUNDRY 
705 Jayne Street, Puivapevpuia 


THESE FACES ARE STRIKING, ATTRACTIVE AND WELL ADAPTED 10 THE 
CPURPOSE FOR WHICH THEY WERE SPECIALLY DESIGNED> 


CTHEY CONSTITUTE THE ONLY COMPLETE SERIES OF 
-CDISPLAY FACES CAST ON AGATE BODIES>: 


ADVERTISERS ©: PUBLISHERS 
TROUBLES. ; ‘wait wai | 


NEWSPAPER DISPLAY LINES 
AGATE: {AGATESacaTEdarrten an 











